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Chevaux Sortent de la Mer by Delacroix (See Page 5) 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


American Art Week 


OR THE TWELFTH YEAR, American Art Week is being spon- 
D vored by the American Artists Professional League in 
hundreds of cities and towns throughout the nation during 
the first eight days of November. The purpose of Art Week 
js to help break the barrier that has so long stood between 
the man in the street and the artist in the studio—imple- 
menting this program with exhibitions, store displays, lec- 


' tures, radio talks, visits to studios and galleries, etc. The 
| events in the various sections will depend upon local needs, 


since the League (largest artist-organization in America) 
maintains something of a “states rights” policy toward its 
many Chapters. It is this elastic aspect of the national pro- 


| gram, supported by the loyal interest of the regional workers, 
| that has made Art Week such an unqualified success. 


Here in New York, extensive preparations have been made 


“to observe American Art Week. Two national and two local 
' radio stations will carry talks; prominent Fifth Avenue stores 


and most of the 57th Street art galleries will present window 


_ displays; newspapers and magazines will devote many col- 


umn-inches to the event; department stores not usually inter- 


| ested in art have joined the campaign. For the first time, the 
| League’s New York City Chapter will hold a large exhibition 


by its members (Architectural League, 115 East 40th Street). 
All this in one city. The impact will be multiplied several 
hundred-fold across the nation. 

To those who may hastily comment that one week out of 
fifty-two is not much, let it be said that the State Chairmen 


' and their associates continue to work throughout the year on 


the proven premise that nothing aids art appreciation more 
than personal contact between art and the public. Art Week 


is their D-Day. 


tea 


The South Looks Ahead 


HE SOUTH, seat of the first true American culture, is today 
experiencing something of a renaissance of art interest, 


F not only in the development of art production but, equally 


important, in a healthy curiosity about aesthetic progress 
beyond regional borders. This desire to mingle actively in 


the vigorous stream of contemporary art expression is largely 


Southern-inspired and is increasing steadily. Back of it lies 
the unselfish spadework of individual dealers courageous 


| enough to revolt against traditional restrictions, to bring fresh 
_ life to soil eroded by yesterday’s lingering fashions. Though 


“many of these leaders are now with the armed forces—like 


| Colt of Virginia, Cheek of Baltimore, Lansford of Savannah 
_—their colleagues are carrying on handsomely. 


is 








A case in point is the Southeastern Circuit Exhibition which 
will bring to eleven cities in North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida a compact but representative view of the 
major trends in contemporary American painting. Although 
the show is limited to 42 paintings, it is my feeling that this 
carefully chosen exhibition is a better and more comprehen- 
sive “Portrait of America” than the 150-exhibit Pepsi-Cola 


| show currently on view at the Metropolitan Museum. But 


maybe my opinion is somewhat biased, for I had the honor 
of assisting Mrs. C. Shillard-Smith and Ralph H. McKelvey 
in its selection. 
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Within the compass of low price and medium area, the 
jurors worked to represent each of these 42 artists by his best 
available example (please bear in mind that times have 
changed and unsold canvases no longer crowd recognized 
artists out of their own studios). Despite these conditions, — 
this is a stimulating display of both gracious beauty and bold 
experimentation. In it will be found romanticism (Jon Cor- 
bino, William Thon), expressionism (John Heliker, Sol 
Wilson, Revington Arthur), impressionism (Waldo Peirce), 
sharp-focus realism (Luigi Lucioni), abstraction (George L. 
K. Morris), fantasy (Julio de Diego), American scene 
(Thomas Benton), humor (Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones) , trage- 
dy (Eugene Higgins), and all the stops in between. 

As Ralph McKelvey writes in the catalogue: “The impact 
of such a collection upon the gallery visitor is sure to provoke 
emotions spanning the whole range between commendation 
and condemnation. Any reaction, favorable or unfavorable, is 
a step in the development of an art consciousness. If one 
type is enjoyed and another spurned, then the varied array 
of pictures gives opportunity for the observer to analyze his 
own personal taste in color, in design, in subject matter, in 
degrees of divergence from realism.” 

The Mint Museum in Charlotte is at present (until Nov. 5) 
acting as host to the collection. From there, at intervals of 
three weeks, the exhibition will travel to the Greenville (S. C.) 
Art Gallery; the Telfair Academy, Savannah; the University 
of Georgia, Athens; the Clearwater (Fla.) Art Museum; the 
Sarasota (Fla.) Art Association; Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland; the Norton Gallery of Art, West Palm Beach; 
Wesleyan Conservatory and School of Art, Macon; the High 
Museum, Atlanta; and the Gibbes Gallery of Art, Charleston. 

There is much good painting in this exhibition, and any 
number of the canvases would make excellent material for 
beginning a private art collection. This is important, for the 
conversion of an active corps of new collectors is the neces- 
sary next step to complete the picture of the New South’s 
growing production and keener appreciation. 


* * * 


It seems almost like old times to have Picasso breaking 
into the news so frequently. And as usual controversy clothes 
the actions of the Modern Master. First he is given the place 
of honor at the Autumn Salon (79 exhibits) ; then he cables 
the New Masses how proud he is to join the Communist 
Party; and almost immediately comes news that political op- 
ponents had desecrated his exhibition. All of which perhaps 
proves nothing, except that art and politics do not mix. And 
this point Picasso drove home to the Nazi invaders, according 
to G. H. Archambault’s Paris dispatch to the New York 
Times: “He steadfastly refused to fall for propaganda wiles 
as did too many French painters and sculptors. He neither 
exhibited his works in Paris under German auspices nor ac- 
cepted junketing tours through the Reich under the plea that 
‘art knows no country.’ ” 
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THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, dnc.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., President 
Marcia Hopkins, Secretary. Semi-monthly October 
to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, Au- 
gust and Sep’ember. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; 
Associate Editor, Maude Riley; Assistant Editor, 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—<—————_ 
High Praise 

Sir: I cannot restrain myself from send- 
ing on my congratulations to you for your 
very significant editorial in the October 
1st ArT Dicest called “Fewer but Better.” 
To me, you have seen the bewildering 
current art situation, as a whole canvas, 
full of interest and also of dangers. In 
punctuating the details, here and there, 
that make for good and bad, you have 
never lost perspective of the ultimate 
ideal of better and finer accomplishment. 
Your contribution is, to my mind, fair, 
keen and full of a mature sort of wisdom. 
—F. BALLARD WILLIAMS, National 
Chairman, American Artists 

Professional League. 


Editing the Editor 

Sr: In my opinion Peyton Boswell 
writes a good editorial. But is the edi- 
torial an end in itself. Does he mean what 
he says in “Fewer but Better”? The very 
fact that Max Weber’s Hair Dressing was 
reproduced must indicate he takes this 
painting-drawing seriously. He has spoken 
of “honest art journalism.” Is it? Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi's still life called Room 110, re- 
produced in the Oct. 15 issue, was de- 
scribed as a thing “of great beauty.” And 
I recall the editorial and the statement 
“a still life that topples into the spec- 
tator’s lap.” 

Oh, yes, it’s Kuniyoshi! 

We understand, of course, that Kuni- 
yoshi has “composition” and “color.” What 
composition! The painter must have had 
a terrible struggle arranging that pyra- 
mid on his canvas. It seems unfortunate 
that the American artist is cautioned 
against carelessness, speed and poor work- 
manship when such pictures take a prom- 
inent place in an important publication, 
which could otherwise be used for the 
sincere artist who practices the virtues 
mentioned by Editor Boswell. 

Most certainly, a news magazine of art 
should give the news of the art world, all 
sides. But strive for perfection as we art- 
ists are asked to do. After all, as I have 
heard said, who wants a pretty good egg. 
The point is, our editors must learn to 
edit themselves better. Let’s have “fewer 
but better” pictures reproduced. 

—RALPH L. BAGLEY, Washington, D.C. 


In Full Agreement 

Sm: High praises and acclamations for 
Evelyn Marie Stuart and her letter in the 
October Dicest. For years I have felt that 
many of those who scribble about art for 
the periodicals, like too many of the art- 
ists they write about, are uneducated, 
fatuous charlatans. 

I am also grateful for your sound edi- 
torial titled “Fewer But Bettér.” It would 
have been heretical, a few years ago, for 
anyone to write as you did that “too many 
of our artists take too little time to learn 
the fundamentals of their craft.” Truly 
then tempora mutantur. 

—ANDREW W. Cask, State College, Pa. 


Wants No Title 
Sir: I was bemused on reading your 
issue of October 1st to find myself call- 
ing myself an “eclectic modernist.” This 
is through no fault of your magazine, but 
is the unhappy result of a misinterpre- 
tation during an interview here sometime 
ago in Buffalo. I should hate to have to 
title myself, but if I did, I would avoid 
this particular term. It doesn’t really 
mean much anyway except something 
vaguely unflattering. 
—PuHILIP C. ELLiotT, Buffalo. 
Albright Art School. 
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Female Nude (Mademoiselle Rose? ): 
EuGENe DExacrorx. Lent Anonymously - 


Art of Delacroix, French Romanticist, Shown to Benefit Quakers 


EuctNeE DELACROIx, whose paintings 
and drawings now form an imposing ex- 
hibition at the Wildenstein Galleries, 
was considered an artistic rebel in his 
nineteenth-century world (born in 1798, 
he lived until 1863) and suffered op- 
probrium and persecution throughout 
his life. Because of his reaction against 
the cold, lifelessness of the pseudo- 
classical art which stemmed from David, 
his detractors seemed unable to per- 
ceive that he achieved in his work the 
essential character of the classical— 
the permanence of vitality which con- 
tinues to awaken interest and emotion. 

In the early nineteenth century the 
revolt against old, outworn standards, 
which was making itself felt in all the 
arts in the work of Victor Hugo, of 
Berlioz, of de Musset and a host of 
others, was the basis of the so-called 
Romantic movement. With Delacroix 
this revolt was against the imperson- 
ality, the objectivity, the austerity of 
the Academic and towards the sub- 
jective, the emotional, the mysterious; 
against frigidity of color and formality 
of motion, and inclined to rich notes of 
color and passionate movement. He is 
the protagonist of the Romantic paint- 
frs, because he affirmed and exemplified 

€ right of the artist to free himself 
4rom Conventions and not only to choose 
his own subjects, but to develop them 
the mould of his own imagination. 
It is not difficult to realize, looking 
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around these galleries with their splen- 
dor of color, swaying forms and loose, 
rippling brushstrokes, what a shock his 
work must have been to persons who 
considered David’s Rape of the Sabines 
with its frozen postures, theatrical at- 


Victor Hugo by Rodin. On 
View at Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts. See Page 9 








titudes ana monotonous celér a master- 
piece. Yet Delacroix WAS always “in the 
tradition,” restoring to French paint- 
ing the richness of Venetian color that 
Watteau had brought to it and trans- 
lating the vigor of Rubens into a Gallic 
ideology. His preoccupation with the 
Venetians was no more marked than 
his profound understanding of their 
work. If in the different versions of 
Jesus on the Lake of Genesareth, shown 
here, Tintoretto comes to mind, or in 
his Pieta, one of the monumental can- 
vases of the exhibition, there is much 
of Baroccio’s Entombment, it is not imi- 
tation or even borrowing, but an assimi- 
lation of the qualities admired to his 
own style of expression. In like man- 
ner, in one of the items of the exhibit, 
The Return of Columbus, the composi- 
tion is a familiar one to all of us in its 
similarity to Titian’s Presentation at 
the Temple, yet it has been completely 
recast by the power of the artist’s imag- 
ination. 

Delacroix, feeling the impact of the 
Romantic movement of his day, re- 
sponded to it by seizing upon the vivid- 
ness of color, the swiftness of move- 
ment and the picturesque drama of Ro- 
mantic literature and translating these 
qualities into his paintings and draw- 
ings; he chose subjects from Lord By- 
ron, or Victor Hugo and, later, produced 
a series of lithographs on Shakesperian 


[Please turn to page 30) 
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Glorious Victory of the Sloop “Maria”: 
LYONEL FEININGER. Lent by St. Louis 


The Modern Shows Hartley & Feininger 


THE EXHIBITION of paintings by Mars- 
den Hartley, lately opened at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, may have a great- 
er effect for good upon painting of to- 
day than anything that could have been 
put forward at this time. Hartley’s near 
40 years of painting is a prodigious ac- 
complishment for any man of any cen- 
tury. The 100 selections set forth here 
are representative of his several periods 
and speak of a superior artist, one solid- 
ly grounded upon those fundamentals 
which must remain unaffected by “per- 
sonality” or superficial habits, style, 
or exhibitionism or private confession. 
Hartley once wrote that he’d rather be 
intellectually right than emotionally ex- 
uberant or wisely imaginative. 

Having seen Hartley only in snatches 
of eighteen pictures at a time, and those 
always his very latest, I did not fully 
realize his stature. This truly magni- 
ficent view of the man’s whole quality 

-never one touch of indecision, of com- 
promise, never an unmeaningful paint- 
ing nor a superficial one—comes at a 
time when such reassurance is badly 
needed. Modern painting has been gal- 
loping off in all directions in an at- 
tempt, it seems, and a well meant one, 
to find new truths, to realize another 
track for expression. So often it ends 
up as gibberish. 

In Hartley’s painting, one discerns 
a new track, to be sure; but the unique 
qualities are less those of manner than 
they are a deep-lying comprehension 
of his chosen subject matter. Hartley 
went step by step through impression- 
ism, abstraction, cubism; he went quite 
seriously into Albert Ryder’s darkly 
romantic ways around 1909; but the 
same year painted a highly colorful 
tapestry-like Maine Landscape (No. 30) 
in the manner of Prendergast’s or oth- 
ers’ understanding of impressionism. 
In 1920 he made drawings from nature 
with Cezanne’s searching analysis of 
construction; and as far along as 1938 
he completed a Bavarian Alps paint- 
ing which is beholden to Gromaire. 

Yet, thanks to the perspicacious selec- 
tion of the exhibition it is seen that 
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Hartley’s rugged and compelling hand 
clearly made itself felt back in 1913, 
as witness the two still lifes, one of 
pears, of that date. It also shows that he 
neither rejected nor misused the qual- 
ities in other fine painters. He builded 
upon the soundest parts of all collateral 
developments in painting and eventu- 
ally evolved (when he got back home 
to his beginnings—the mountains and 
coasts of Maine) a sort of grandeur of 
wholeness. Intensity mounts as we 
traverse the years with Hartley. In 
1935, the painting of Alpspitz, Mitten- 
wald Road in Germany seems to have 
pointed the way to Maine and to the 
form his painting was to take the latter 
part of his life. Smelt Brook Falls, done 
in Georgetown, Me. two years later, 
with the strong, centered twist of white 
water, presaged his inclination to 


City at Night: FEININGER 


braided rope as an object for still life 
study. 

From here on, the story is better 
known—and herewith illustrated jn 
part: The Northern Seascape (Off the 
Banks) of 1936-37, its subtlety of weath- 
er reconciled to the unrelenting rugged- 
ness of sharp, severe pattern; the series 
of Mt. Katahdin paintings in all sea- 
sons; his Fox Island, belonging to Addi- 
son Galleries; the brilliant Log Jam, 
Penobscot Bay, lent by Detroit Institute 
of Arts; Maine Coast Still Life, and 
Summer Sea Window from Addison Gal- 
lery, both having vivid red properties 
that give keen sensory pleasure; the 
Worcester Museum’s pristine white 
Wave and the Modern’s own Evening 
Storm, Schoodic, Me.; the three striking 
forms painted singly against black 
grounds: the White Gull, Red Lobster 
and Black Duck. These are from the 
last five years of his life and it would 
seem that by then, Hartley could do 
no wrong. It is to be regretted that he 
could not have had this view of his 
work before he died. For this is the fin- 
est contemporary American show the 
Museum has ever held. 


Lyonel Feininger 


The other half of the Museum’s sec- 
ond floor galleries is given over to a 
review of Lyonel Feininger, now 73 
years old and living in New York. His 
paintings and drawings are intellectual 
—quite intellectual—but not in the way 
Hartley meant when he said he pre- 
ferred to exclude emotion. Feininger 
did not bend his intelligence to the 
comprehension of his subject matter so 
much as he did to the development of a 
formula. It has often been pointed out 
that Feininger is a musician at heart 
and by birth and that his painting is 
an expression of his response to musical 
form and melody. It would be better to 
see these two shows at separate times 
—they are so unrelated. The Feininger 
show was not selected with the care 
and love of the other, It is monotonous 
in its repetition of like canvases and 
it is without an interesting tale of 
development through the half century 
in which these paintings were done. The 
museum has attempted to be entertain- 
ing by bringing in the funny paper 
series the 35-year-old man did for the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. But they put 
a damper on the show from the start 
for these very mediocre cartoons are 
without the slightest trace of design 
sense. It is not until we reach his 40th 
year that we find in the exhibited pen 
and ink drawings any subtleties of line 
or feel for design. His’ paintings up 
until then were of the illustrative type, 
popular with German publications of 
the day. 

Not long after this, Feininger went to 
teach at the Bauhaus in Weimar, and 
in Dessau and stayed for fourteen years. 
It was here that he developed his semi- 
cubistic manner of painting great build 
ing forms, shot through by search-light 
shafts and faceted a hundred ways into 
a contrapuntal play of straight-edge 
planes. The famous German school had 
effective theories about modern archi- 
tecture and its preoccupation became 
his and in turn his became the school's. 
The association was a happy one. He 
was 62 when he left there in 1933. 
1936, he returned to New York, where 
he was born. 
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The Glorious Victory of the Sloop 
Maria, reproduced, was painted in 1926 
and is a fine example of Feininger’s 
real love for the sea and ships. His wat- 
ercolors with pen lines, of ships and 
ple looking out to sea are some of 
the most delightful expressions in this 
medium I know of today. His fanciful 
drawings like Excursion, Rainbow, 
Spooks and Blind Man are without 
par in their gleeful qualities and nice- 
ties. I have seen so many fine selec- 
tions of his work on exhibition: at the 
Sullivan Galleries, at Willard and Buch- 
holz and at Lilienfield when the few 
things presented were of exhilarating 
freshness and uplifting purity. The 
present heavy-handed selection from 
what must be a staggering sum total 
of works makes him out a dry and re- 
petitious painter of great dexterity. 
I wonder why this is! Either the Mod- 
ern lacked the necessary sympathy for 
his work, or they have shown up his 
average as less than inspired. What this 
exhibition showed me, who was pulling 
for him with might and main, was that 
his very latest things—the Manhattan 
series, done since his return to this 
country, even the drawings, the prints, 
of the ’40s, are his best products by far. 
I am not nationalist minded and am 
not pointing a moral, The explanation 
may be that Feininger, as a free agent, 
with no encumbrances of teaching or 
running in gangs, is a better man, and 
a more imaginative artist. 
—MAvpDE RILEY. 


Jacob Lawrence's Migrations 


After a two-year tour of fourteen 
cities—from Cambridge via Kalamazoo 
and St. Louis to Sacramento and Los 
Angeles—the Museum of Modern Art is 
presenting Jacob Lawrence’s Migration 
of the Negro to the North During World 
War I. 

This series of 60 small, low-keyed 
temperas, captioned by Lawrence and 
his wife to aid the continuity of a story 
with a message, are too well-known to 
need much comment. They picture the 
lot of the Negroes in the agricultural 
South, and the results, both. good and 
bad, of transplanting them in large 
quantities into the war plants of the 
urban, industrial North at a time of 
national crisis. No professional sociol- 
ogist could have stated the case with 
more clarity—or dignity. An excellent 
example of the utility of circuiting the 
show at a time when another World 
War has brought about similar prob- 
lems was the exhibition of the series at 
the Portland (Ore.) Museum at the time 
of serious racial difficulties in the Kai- 
ser shipyards. A forum was held at the 
Museum with excellent results. 

Young Lawrence has come a long 
Way as an artist in the eight new gou- 
aches, also shown, executed since he 
joined the Coast Guard over a year ago. 
These paintings are handsome in their 
simplified but somehow sophisticated 
design; brilliant in electric colors; and 
moving in their message.—J. G. 





Hartley at the Modern 


Three Paintings by Marsden Hartley. Tor 
RicHt—Northern Seascape, lent by Max 
E. Friedman. CENTER—The Lighthouse, 
Lent by William Burden. Lower RIGHT— 
Mt. Katahdin, Autumn No. 1, Lent by Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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Winter Stroll, Central Park: Harry HERING 


Hering Canvases Reveal Growing Power 


PAINTINGS by Harry Hering, now on 
view at the Milch Galleries, are a 
pleasing encounter, for they indicate 
a marked advance over this artist’s 
previous work. The rather brittle paint 
and monotonous color once to be ob- 
served on his canvases have here 
given place to juicy pigment and a 
varied palette. 

This increased power of expression 
may be in a large measure due to 
the fact that Mr. Hering is now able 
to concentrate on his painting, whereas 
formerly he divided his energy between 
business and art with art the lesser 
preoccupation—at least as far as time 
was concerned. 

The strong armature of design al- 
ways evidenced in this artist’s work 
continues an important asset in the 
present canvases, but a lyrical note, 
which now makes itself felt, as well as 
a decided richness of content are new 
and admirable developments. Glorious 
Day, deep foliage set against a robin’s 


egg-blue sky in an ambience of radiant 
atmosphere or Wagon Wheels, the big 
circles of the wheels making a provoca- 
tive composition with the mass of the 
red shed and pointed shadows of the 
trees, are outstanding items. In both, 
personal conceptions are sustained by 
effective patterns of color and light 
planes ably integrated into the design. 
Depth of color and breadth of brush- 
work are also evidenced in a number 
of well-composed flower pieces, particu- 
larly Floral Arrangement, where the 
clusters of pink asters possess a tang- 
ible richness of textures and delicately 
modulated color notes. 

Occasionally, one feels that there is 
too much inclusion of detail that 
tends to distract attention from the 
breadth of the design, especially in the 
flower pieces. It is, however, a good 
show and one which gives an encour- 
aging conviction of the artist’s greater 
maturity of expression. (Thru Nov. 4.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Texas General Exhibition Starts Its Tour 


AT THE Sixth Texas General Exhibi- 
tion, held in Dallas, October 1 to 23 
and which will go on to Houston Nov. 
5 to 27; to the Witte Memorial in San 
Antonio in December; and the Univer- 
sity of Texas, in Austin, for February; 
the first prize of $100 War Bond, given 
by the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
was awarded to Ione Franklin of Com- 
merce, for a marble sculpture, Young 
Mother. It is a compact piece in which 
the figure of a small child cuddles into 
the arms of the mother who supports 
it upon her shoulder, her head turned 
to caress its round shanks. 

Eugene Trentham of Austin received 
a $50 bond for his tempera, Texas 
Farmer, given by the Houston Museum; 
Edward M. Schiewetz of Houston re- 
ceived the San Antonio Art League 
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Prize of a $50 bond for a gouache, La 
Cruz Rosado, showing a Mexican church 
and graveyard, gaily rendered; Dick- 
son Reeder of Fort Worth received $50 
in bonds from the Friends of the Art 
Department of the Univ, of Texas for 
an oil painting, Beauty and the Beast 
(a half-draped young girl and her cat); 
Ed Bearden of Dallas won a $25 cash 
award given by Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
M. Watson of Houston for his pastel, 
Patterns on Distant Fields; the Dallas 
Art Museum League’s $10 for a print 
went to Blanche McVeigh of Fort Worth 
for her aquatint, A Break in the Clouds. 
Honorable Mentions were designated 
to Alexander Hogue of Dallas, Barbara 
Maples of Dallas, Edward M. Schiewetz 
of Houston, Charles Umlauf of Austin, 
Amelia Urbach of San Antonio. 


The Distaff Side 


AT THE ARGENT GALLERIES, an exhibj- 
tion by the members of the National As. 
sociation of Women Artists is on view, 
This showing, which possesses the vir. 
tue of not being too large for enjoy. 
ment, has been well selected to in. 
clude varied handlings of the medium 
as well as various subjects. It would 
have once been strange to find so few 
flower pieces or still lifes in a woman's 
exhibition, but the time has fortunately 
passed when flower paintings were the 
chief concern of the woman painter, 
Two flower pieces made especial im. 
pression, Petunias, by Virginia Carle. 
ton, its exquisite textures and gracefy] 
forms finely related, and American Boy. 
quet with its assertive thrusts of direc. 
tion and harmony of colors. 

Elise Donaldson’s Music in the Zoo is 
such a gay medley of movement and 
color that it can be forgiven a rather 
sketchy handling. After the Hard Win- 
ter; by Margaret Bradfield, depicting 
wreckage of a cemetery by storms is, 
certainly, an unusual subject, ably de- 
veloped. Esther Yotis’ witty Policia; 
the vehement color which seems to echo 
the passionate attitude of the musician 
in Boogie Woogie by Ella F. Jackson; 
and the flow of spirited movement and 
gay color in The Square Dance by Pearl 
Laskoski, are other appealing paintings 
in watercolor. 

Old Cherry in Bloom, by Vera Wise, 
foaming seas of blossoms against a 
background of green foliage; Forest 
Fugue, by Vera Andrus, its rich colors 
and rhythmic movement intensifying 
each other; Big Fish, by Gail Trow- 
bridge, with its play of color and big 
mesh of rhythmic pattern and Jane 
Peterson’s Three Thoroughbreds Run- 
ning, its dashing horses flying across 
the landscape in graceful freedom, are 
other outstanding exhibits. Camp Site 
by Amy Jones is distinctive in its imag- 
inative design and skillful interplay of 
light and color patterns. 

As in all showings in this medium, 
there are a number of papers far too 
large to convey the swift spontaneity 
and the concentration of direct reac- 
tion to subject which should character- 
ize a watercolor. But these over-size 
pictures are in the minority. 

Other artists whose work deserves 
mention are: Louise H. Norbury, Elvira 
Reilly, Hortense Budell, Beulah Steven- 
son, Nell Witters, Katharine McKee, 
Mary Aubrey Keating, R. Rose Kappel, 
Dixie Cooley, Nell Choate Jones and 
Claire Wade. The: exhibition will be 
held until November 4. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 























































Winifred Long’s Southern Scenes 


Winifred O. Long, Brooklyn born but 
for many years a resident of Floriday 
where she is an active clubwoman if 
art and educational circles, exhibited @ 
group of watercolors at the Studio Guild 
late last month, Most of the items are 
southern landscape scenes, with trees 
and tree trunks figuring largely in the 
designs. They are executed in a variety 
of styles and techniques, with bold, 
somewhat expressionistic treatment pre 
dominating. In a different vein, and 
quite well handled, are New York Cor- 
ner and Fullers Earth Plant, Quincy, 
Florida.—J. G. 
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Rodin Revisited 


Durinc the last World War, it was 
Rodin who held first place among 
French art students as the greatest 
of all masters. The sculptor had his 
difficulties with art officials, however. 
as any prominent French modern must; 
his Age of Brass, St. John the Baptist 
Preaching, the Age of Bronze and his 
Eve were objected to because of their 
anatomical accuracy; and the sculptor 
was accused of having taken a mold 
from a live model and cast it in bronze. 
These figures were life size and that 
made it harder still for the sculptor to 
deny the charge. 

But he made other Eves, half-size; 
he made John the Baptist without 
head or arms, and he made The Think- 
er more than life size and in a posi- 
tion impossible to cast from life. The 
Thinker became popular in America at 
once and all museums, many schools, 
had plaster copies of it if they couldn’t 
afford bronze. 

Perhaps the liberation of France in- 
spired the Columbus Museum of Fine 
Arts to make a Rodin exhibition its 
major show of this season. Big scale 
sculpture is not easy to transport these 
days and eleven pieces compose the 
exhibition. The bust of Victor Hugo, 
reproduced on page 5, was loaned by 
the Rodin Museum in Philadelphia. 
It was done in 1883 from petulant poses 
the great man allowed the great man. 

The Metropolitan Museum lent the 
graceful crouching figure of the Cary- 
atid; one of the studies Rodin made for 
the hands of the Burghers of Calais 
group; and The Thinker, a _ plaster 
which was shown at the St. Louis Ex- 
position in 1904 and bought that year 
by the Metropolitan. Director Philip R. 
Adams has given this 5’ 11” figure a 
green bronze patina and of this he 
says, “Washing an elephant isn’t in a 
class with four times over The Thinker 
in turpentine glazes.” 

Other portraits in the show are of 
Clemenceau, (done in 1913) who had 
valiantly defended the sculptor against 
detractors, and of Puvis de Chavannes 
{in 1891), the mural painter. 
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Cain and Abel: JosePH Victor GATTO 


Gatto, a Barnstorming Primitive 


JOSEPH Victor GATTO, who shows his 
paintings for the second time at the 
Barzansky Galleries in New York, is 
the equivalent in art of a barnstorm- 
ing preacher. I can’t recall another 
self-taught artist with a technique of 
that uniquely original order described 
as “primitive’’ who undertakes to drive 
home morals as assiduously as does 
Gatto. 

Several of his paintings, which are 
growing to be as large as Henri Rous- 
seau’s canvases, are on religious sub- 
jects. I am told that he spent eighteen 


Haitian Bystander by Reginald Grooms, the third local artist to enjoy presentation 
by the Cincinnati Art Club at the Cincinnati Art Museum, in conjunction with 
the Museum Association. Director Walter Siple has planned a series of twelve 
such shows to take in all tendencies among local art groups. Grooms, who is 
shown thru Nov. 12, instructs at the University of Cincinnati and the Art Academy. 
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months on the one called Babylon, 
building up each figure of people-turn- 
ing-into-beasts with layer after layer 
of paint—so that the picture is both a 
painting and a low relief. Moses break- 
ing the tablets when he finds his peo- 
ple dancing round the Golden Calf 
(and it’s really gold); Noah’s Ark, its 
“two-by-two” including girl and boy; 
and, most notably, Cain and Abel, two 
naked figures in a luxuriant flower- 
smothered landscape which recedes to 
its horizon in practiced and professional 
description—these are Brother Gatto’s 
quotations from the scriptures. 


Now for the Lesson for the Day, he 
takes up the problems of the Negroes 
in Georgia who wait their turn for 
Jim Crow seats on a Greyhound bus; 
he pictures a red plush Millionaire’s 
Club with golden spitoons and humi- 
dors, looking onto Central Park from 
across Fifth Avenue. He speaks of the 
boys who are fighting for us with a 
painting of many dead Japs on a tropi- 
cal isle, killed by five hearty Yanks. 
Then he brings in the Knights of the 
Round Table, in conference and in 
battle, and he makes most elaborate 
patterns of the grey steel armor, red 
petticoats, and golden lances. 


Gatto did office work in a shipyard 
and: his painting from memory of the 
great wharf and its many-colored con- 
structions and materials, is a beautiful 
little picture due to its choice of color 
and fine planning. His jungle paintings 
with lions and tigers, monkeys and ali- 
gators, are imaginary except for a bus 
trip through Florida everglade coun- 
try. He does not like to be compared 
to Rousseau. Amen.—M. R. 
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NOTHING in this life came easy to 
Emil Ganso, who was born in the shad- 
ows of an ancient and legend-filled clois- 
ter in the Harz Mountains. At an early 
age, schooling gave way to helping sup- 
port his widowed mother, but even then 
precious moments were stolen for at- 
tention to a box of watercolors hidden 
high in the rafters of his uncle’s barn. 

For thirteen years after he arrived 
penniless in New York at the age of six- 
teen, Ganso made his living—usually as 
a baker—and applied himself in what 
time was left to painting and graphic 
work. In 1925 he brought a bundle of 
his work to Erhard Weyhe, which he 
hoped to exchange for an art book. In- 
stead, Mr. Weyhe bought what he had 
brought, arranged to handle his work 
and finances so as to make it possible 
for Emil to quit his job on the night 
shift at Cushman’s bakery and devote 










Monica: Emit GANSO 
On View at Weyhe 























Emit GANSO (1895-1941) 


Photographed in His Woodstock Studio 


Ganso, Master Craftsman, Given Retrospective 


his entire time to art. Thereafter, his 
day began at nine in the morning in 
his studio and usually ended well after 
midnight in his print shop. There was 
no detail of his craft too minute for 
constant experimentation and study. He 
ground his own colors and inks, sized 
his own canvases, made his own frames, 
on occasions made his own paper from 
linen rags, and always did his own 
printing—even on the involved color 
lithographs. 

So great was Ganso’s habit and gen- 
ius for hard work, that in spite of yearly 
exhibitions at the Weyhe Gallery up 
until the time of his death in 1941, in- 
clusion in all the large annuals, a small 
memorial exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum, and last year’s large showing 
of prints at the Brooklyn Museum, a 
sizable body of his work has seldom or 
never been seen. It is from this group 
that Mrs. Ganso has chosen the retro- 
spective exhibition of his oils, water- 
colors and gouaches current at Weyhe 
Gallery until Nov. 11—a nice balance 
of landscapes, still lifes and nudes. 
Here one may see in progress the ex- 
perimentation that never looked experi- 
mental; the careful attention to detail 
that, well subordinated to the main de- 
sign, gave many of his landscapes such 
warmth and humanness; the_ healthy 


appreciation of luxurian¢é and curves*” 


—be they applied to bursting ripe 
peaches, the rolling hills of Iowa, or a 
female nude. 

Ganso’s paintings contain no great 
flights of fancy or overflowing of un- 
controlled emotion. Everywhere in his 


work there is honesty, truth and the. 


kind of craftsmanship that is rewarding 
in direct proportion to its rarity. Al- 
though he spent one-third of his all too 
brief life in Germany, his career was a 
perfect example of America as a land 
of opportunity for those willing to work. 
No tribute would have pleased him more 
than Carl Zigrosser’s: “Emil was the 
master technician among artists.”—J. G. 


Berman at His Best Pica 


DesIcns for ballet decor and costume. IT W 
form a captivating exhibition both for last me 
balletomanes and the general public, a “of the 
the 67 Gallery, 67 East 47th Street, This of Pica 
is Mr. Berman at his best, adapting 50) we 
color and design to the mood of thehad it 
particular theme of different ballets, (The ! 
The variety of color schemes, the hand. physicé 
some architectural detail, the sugges. tear it 
tion of unusually effective lighting, par. show, ‘ 
ticularly in Danses Concertantes, re. But 
veal how ably his imaginative concep. reason 
tions are seconded by his brilliant craft. Picass¢ 
manship. The costumes for Quo Vadisber of 1 
are especially handsome and suggest, as: The 
probably they are intended, the decad-, cabl 
ent luxury of late Roman life in thepicass: 
elaborate detail of the rich dress of the coming 
men. The decor and costumes and pro-four y: 
ject for the curtain of Le Bourgeoistion; b 
Gentilhomme, quite naturally, strike aand th 
wholly divergent, but no less success-ggon a: 
ful, note. The exhibition is one to linger “My 
in with its many enchantments. la logic 

An exhibition, entitled Homage te sives : 
Ballet and Berman, is the current win-way I 
dow display prepared by the Museur }xjdere¢ 
for Arts and Decorations, of Coope lund, tk 
Union. This window might be consi¢ {ng th 
ered a supplement to the showing a‘q felt 


the 67 Gallery. had to 
—-MARGARET BrEuNING. ’ With n 

,a sort 

stood | 

Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: | ‘Th 


The sale of pictures would go for- ||our pé 
ward much more briskly if it were | to kno 
not for the ghastly custom of inter- |men ¢ 
art-world competition which assures | more | 
that, once hung in the home of a |/st be 
purchaser, a picture will be sub- | braves 
jected to a barrage of criticism from | 4 the 
every other artist, dealer, amateur | have 
or critic with whom the prospective | Plete 


collector is acquainted. According why 
to these gentry, there are no good Party 


pictures available except the ones 
they might themselves supply. It is |, 
safe to assume that for every pic- ||!" the 
ture practically sold to a _house- Awar 
holder, who ‘has hung it up to get 
better acquainted with it, nine sales 
are lost through this custom. The 
worst of it is that in the end the 
knockers do not profit, for the puz}j 
zled prospect finally decides he 
doesn’t know enough about art to 
buy a picture at all. Often he buys) 
a mirror, which for obvious reasons” 
every one who looks upon will ap 
prove and enjoy what he sees. It# 
funny, too, for no home maker would 
take the same line about a chaif) 
or table, suit or hat. But then the) 

iture and fashion circles havent}! 
made stich a violent campaign “t@ 
educate the public.” : 


































Barbara Bredin Weds : 


Miss Barbara Bredin, daughter ot 
Mrs. Sloan R, Bredin of New Hope, fF 
and niece of Fred Newlin Price, @ 
rector of the Ferargil Galleries b 
which Miss Bredin was associated @ 
many years, was married in 
bane Australia last month to Stan 
Daugeit of the United States 
Barbara is now in New Guinea 
the Red Cross. Her husband is a mu 
cian and gained his Ph. D at Colum® 
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st Picasso, Communist 


ostumes. IT WAS REPORTED in Time Magazine 
oth for last month that during the opening days 
iblic, g4of the Autumn Salon in Paris, several 
et. This of Picasso’s paintings (he showed about 
\dapting 50) were torn from the walls. Rumor 
of thehad it that they were called obscene. 
ballets, (The French have a way of dealing 
e hand. physically with art they don’t like. They 
sugges. tear it down or rip it or picket the 
ng, par- show, etc.) 
tes, re But it soon became clear that the 
concep. reason for the demonstration was that 
it craft-Picasso had announced himself a mem- 
o Vadis ber of the Communist Party. 


sgest, as‘ The October 24 New Masses carries 
> decad- cable sent direct to them from Pablo 
in thepicasso, explaining his reasons for be- 
S of theeoming a Communist. He has lived for 
ind pro-four years in Paris under Nazi occupa- 
uTgeoistion; he plans now to return to Spain 
strike and the Spanish Communist Party as 
success-soon as he can. This is the cable, in part: 
0 linger “My joining the Communist Party is 
. la logical step in my life, my work, and 
vage ts sives them their meaning. In my own 
nt win-way I have always said what I con- 
Museur jxidered most true, most just and best 
Coope |ind, therefore, most beautiful. But dur- 
consiéjng the oppression and the insurrection 
wing a‘ felt that that was not enough, that I 

had to fight not only with painting but 





JNING. with my whole being. Previously, out of 
1a sort of ‘innocence,’ I had not under- 
, stood this. 
“I have become a Communist because 
20 for- our party strives more than any other 
t were ||to know and to build the world, to make 





‘inter- |men clearer thinkers, more free and 
issures | more happy. I have become a Commun- 
2 of q|ist because the Communists are the 
2 sub- | bravest in France, in the Soviet Union, 
n from | 8 they are in my own country, Spain. 
nateur |I have never felt more free, more com- 
nective | Plete than since I joined. While I wait 
-ording | for the time when Spain can take me 
> good back again, the French Communist 
> ones Party is a fatherland for me.” 

y. It is 
ry pic- 
house- 
to get 
e sales 






In the Day’s Work: ZOLTAN SEPESHY 









Fishermen in the Morning: CarLos LOPEZ 
Awarded Honorable Mention at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee Buys Three from Regional Show 


THE MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE bought 
three paintings from its current Wil- 
manns Memorial Purchase Exhibition 
with the $1,000 bequest left the Insti- 
tute by Frederick Wilmanns, Milwaukee 
real estate agent, on his death in 1940. 

The purchases were: Zoltan Sepeshy’s 
In the Day’s Work, Ernest William 
Scanes’ Grand Marais, and Julio De 
Diego’s Basic Energy. Sepeshy is a Hun- 
garian born citizen of the U. S. and 
teaches at Cranbrook Academy near 
Detroit; Scanes lives in Detroit; De 
Diego is a legal resident of Chicago. 
The exhibition was limited to 120 paint- 
ings by artists of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan and Minnesota, and will be 
circulated in part to Grand Rapids Art 


|Awarded Wilmanns Purchase Prize at Milwaukee Art Institute 
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Gallery in Michigan, St Paul Gallery 
in Minnesota, and the Wustum Museum 
of Fine Arts, Racine, Wis. 

An enthusiastic jury did not stop at 
delegating prizes. It also named five 
honorable mentions. Jurors: Blake-More 
Godwin, director Toledo Museum; Wil- 
bur D. Peat, director John Herron Art 
Institute, and Frederic Taubes, New 
York painter, gave mentions to Mar- 
shall Glasier of Madison, Wis., for Life 
of the Cabbage; William Kennedy of 
Champaign, Ill., for Wisconsin Acid 
Plant; Copeland Burg of Chicago for 
Lily’s Place; Elizabeth Engelhard of 
Winnetka, Ill., for War Wives; Carlos 
Lopez of Royal Oak, Mich., for Fisher- 
men in the Morning (reproduced). 

The local papers showed some spirit 
of intra-state rivalry in their summing 
up of how many paintings and how 
many prizes were hung and won by 
whom. It was part of the Institute’s in- 
tent to have local competition act as 
a stimulus to painters of Wisconsin; 
another part was to commence acquisi- 
tion of contemporary paintings. It may 
be reported that the three who won 
purchase awards helped out in this last 
matter by agreeing to divide the $1,000 
fund between them—in spite of the fact 
that the recorded prices totaled $1,900 
on the paintings the jury picked. 

Then, through the generosity of the 
Art Institute’s president, William Mon- 
roe White, two of the honorable men- 
tions entered the permanent collec- 
tion as his gifts: the Glasier and the 
Engelhard. 

The Wilmanns exhibition is to con- 
tinue showing in Milwaukee through 
November 12. 


Margaret Gise in Vital Work 


Margaret Gise, once of the Marie 
Harriman Galleries of 57th Street, is 
now attached to the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the Red Cross as administrator 
of the Arts and Skills Project which is 
active in the Army Hospital at Van 
Nuys. She will be in charge of the 
organization and direction of artists and 
craftsmen teaching wounded men. 
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Portrait of a Lady: BERNARDO LUINI. At Schaeffer’s 


Drawings, Both Old and Modern 


THE GROWING INTEREST IN DRAWINGS 
will be stimulated by two current ex- 
hibitions, one of Old Master drawings 
at the Schaeffer Galleries and one of 
contemporary work at the Kraushaar 
Galleries. 

Old Master drawings were not in- 
tended as decorations, but were sketches 
for later compositions or studies of de- 
tails for such compositions. An artist 
reduced his general impression of a 
scene or a figure group to its essentials 
or, by a highly simplified symbolism, 
conveyed his apprehension of the real 
character of the subject, revealing the 
quality of his mind and his aesthetic 
reactions. In this group at the Schaeffer 
Galleries, drawn from their own col- 
lections and from a part of the Platt 
bequest to Princeton University (in 
which collections some artists were al- 
ready amply represented), this char- 
acter of simplified, symbolic develop- 
ment of line is marked. 

As the exhibition reaches to some 120 
items, no detailed account of this fas- 
cinating array can be given. One of the 
gems of the showing is an animal figure 
by Leonardo da Vinci; another of the 
twelfth century is rather an intricate 
color drawing of German origin. Papers 
that need no adventitious heightening 
of interest is a large group by Guercino. 
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In this medium the artist escapes the 
suavity and prettiness that much of 
his later painting acquired. It is not 
remarkable that his drawings had so 
much influence on eighteenth century 
England and were so often engraved 
in mezzotint by Bartolozzi. These draw- 
ings, both landscape and figures—pow- 
erful original conceptions—were car- 
ried out in a uniformly decorative lan- 
guage of line which gives immense vital- 
ity to the subjects. Cambianso is an- 
other felicitous inclusion. His portrait 
of a priest taking a rest is a summing 
up, with the greatest economy of means, 
of both physical gesture and personality. 

A Luini drawing, Portrait of a Lady, 
(reproduced), is one of the rarities 
in this fine collection and there is a 
magnificent head of a woman by Ru- 
bens. One of the “Little Masters of 
Engraving,” Bartel Beham, is repre- 
sented by an engaging drawing of flut- 
tering angels bearing a chalice. One 
of the most distinguished items is a 
drawing of hands by Piazetta, in whose 
paintings the hands are always incom- 
parable. Rare and enchanting are san- 
guine landscapes by Lancret, two Vene- 
tian scenes by Guardi. Some excellent 
modern drawings are included, but it is 
the older ones that give the exhibition 
its distinctive character. 





At the Kraushaar Galleries, conter 
porary works indicate that drawing 
have now become decorations that 
admirably adapted to modern interio: 
where no lush magnificence of furnish 
ings will detract from their delica 

handling. In their spontaneity and free 
dom and swiftness of statement, the 

reflect, as older work does, the imme¢ 

ate reaction of the artist and his aes 
thetic convictions. 

A drawings by Katherine Sturgis is 
hardly more than a scribble of lines 
and a few masses of tonal richness, by 
it gives the breadth and recession 9 
a wide landscape. A flower piece } 
Esther Williams of large, generalized 
forms, combines vigor and eloquence 
to a remarkable degree. Russell Cowles 
contributes Blwe Heron, the sharp 
thrusts of direction and acuity of form: 
woven into a handsome tapestry of de 
sign. A nude by Dean Fausett, is an easy 
flow of plastic rhythms, and Maho 
Young’s seated Ballet Dancer, sur 
rounded by a froufrou of skirts like : 
many-petalled flower, are both good 
drawings and good pictures. Walt Dehn- 
er’s original and provocative désign in 
Fort Cristobal loses a little through its 
monotony of dark color notes. John 
Koch’s Figure Study in chiaroscuro is 
a superb drawing which reveals not 
alone a profound knowledge of anatomy 
and a complete co-ordination of mind 
and hand but, further, an imaginative 
perception of effectiveness of presenta- 
tion. Other artists contributing to the 
variety and interest of the showing are 
Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, John 
Heliker, Gifford Beal, Andrée Ruellan 
and Ernst Halberstadt. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 





British-American Good Will 

Reciprocating the sending overseas 
of the American-British art exhibi- 
tion, Great Britain has sent to the 
United States a British-American 
exchange show of paintings, sculp- 
ture and drawings by living English 
artists. The 150 pieces will be shown 
first at the National Academy Gal- 
leries, 1083 Fifth Avenue, in New 
York, opening November 9. In Decem- 
ber, it will start on a year’s tour of 
the larger cities of the U. S. At the 
same time, the American show, which 
was received in Edinburgh and is 
currently shown in that city’s art 
museum, is due to tour the British 
Isles. 

Mr. Harold Butler, the British Min- 
ister to America, will make an ad- 
dress at the opening in New York. 
Proceeds from the sale of the British 
works will be shared between the 
artists and the American Red Cross. 
Our artists are sharing with the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


Carnegie Institute Lectures 

Two more lectures dealing with the 
exhibition, “Painting in the Uni 
States, 1944,” will be given this 
at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
On the evening of November 7, 
liam M. Milliken, director of the Cleve 
land Museum of Art, will speak on “The 
Road to Tomorrow”; on the following 
Tuesday evening Dudley Crafts Watson, 
extension lecturer from the Art Inste 
tute of Chicago, will discuss “Today and 
Tomorrow in American Painting.” 
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Music and Dance 


Nat Werner’s exhibition of sculpture 
at the A. C. A. Gallery is one of the 
handsome sights in town this fortnight. 
He is showing 25 figures having to do 
with music and the dance, a third of 
them from earlier years. What was an 
attraction at first, has apparently be- 
come a theme with him; and he plays 
upon it with great good humor and the 
sort of enthusiasm necessary to the suc- 
cess of any project. He uses various 
woods and it is from Kelobra he has 
carved the most subtly modeled of his 
pieces: The Flute Player reproduced, 
and the Harmonica Player, belonging 
to Larry Adler. From mahogany he has 
blocked -out the-figure: of a fat dancing 
Russian girl and of a couple dancing for 
joy with hardly a foot on the ground. 
There is outward humor in this piece 
and in the Song, Saturday Night and 
the Love Call, a mooing black ebony 
cow; an inward chuckle in “Oh What a 
Beautiful Morning,’ a voluptuous nude 
torso of a girl, with Arno-innocent eyes. 

Serious, and subtle, is the modeling 
of the Belgium marble head of a Girl 
at Concert; architecturally formal is 
the Workers Song, hewn out of French 
sandstone; abstracted, yet graceful, the 
Pas de Deux. Two little Spanish Danc- 
ers are like free standing exclamation 
‘marks. But there’s no end to the inter- 
pretations of song and dance.—M. R. 


Mitzi Solomon 


A young woman sculptor who has 
been singled out of large exhibitons for 
special praise and an occasional award 
is Mitzi Solomon, New York artist. She 
has achieved one life size and sensitive- 
ly conceived group called Double Image 
(reproduced); two standing figures with 
frankly decorated twists and then, odd- 
ly, a winged figure in the shape, or posi- 
tion, of a harp, treated so in marble 
that it appears a survival of an ancient 
group or caryatid. This, her debut show, 
composed of 13 pieces, was held at the 
American-British Art Center.—M. R. 


Double Image: Mitzi SOLOMON 
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Whitecaps Off Straitsmouth: MAuRICE FREEDMAN 


Maurice Freedman Debut Show 


THE PAINTER, Maurice Freedman, is 
not a personality to us yet, although 
his paintings have “been around” a 
good deal. He is having his first one- 
man show, at the Midtown Galleries, 
of landscapes and intimate scenes 
around Bucks County, Pa. and coastal 
views around New England. His color 
is strong and his manipulations of form 
and placement of emphasis create 
many a pleasurable picture and a most 
striking assemblage. There is some 
debt to Hartley in his lighthouse and 
rocks paintings, but it is well to learn 
from the best and he has assimilated, 
not mimicked. Whitecapes off Straits- 
mouth (reproduced) is very gay in col- 
oration; Squall off Christmas Cove is 
a fine arrangement of small craft get- 
ting quite a licking while a house 
stands staunch on a big rock. The 


play of small objects and bulking forms, 
the transition from blurred to sharp 
passages in this canvas, create an ani- 
mated and stimulating counterpoint. 

Freedman also shows some sturdy 
still lifes; several effective town cross- 
ings; and throws some fine dark green 
moonlight around a church and other 
village scenes. October Hunters is well- 
nigh a perfect fall picture. Several 
gouaches are also shown and they play 
a minor second, although he handles 
this medium well.—M. R. 


Bierhals Dies 


Otto Bierhals, 65-year-old New Jersey 
artist, long associated with the Wood- 
stock (N. Y.) summer colony where 
he conducted a school and a gallery, 
died on October 19. Burial took place 
in Tenafly, N. J. 


Flute Player: NAT WERNER. Exhibited at A.C.A. Gallery 





The Escape of Kit Carson: Murpock 


Romantic Places and People of Last Century 


AN EXHIBITION of Romantic Painting 
by American artists, at the John Levy 
Galleries, suggests that the artists’ theme 
song might well have been, “I love thy 
rocks and rills” so evident is their de- 
light in the scenes before them. How- 
ever, if their work is in a large measure 
an ingenious response to the romantic 
mood of the early nineteenth century, 
it is, also, a serious attempt to repro- 
duce in realistic veracity the exact fea- 
tures of their landscape subjects. In 
the canvases shown here, there is none 
of the chauvinistic character of Cole’s 
later paintings or those of Church and 
Bierstadt—attempts to prove that ev- 
erything in America was on a grandiose 
scale—but simple, direct renderings of 
native scenes imbued with a poetic feel- 
ing for natural beauty. 


If technical accomplishment was not 
always equal to conception, there is 
much that is admirable in these pictur- 
esque landscapes. Doughty, one of the 
earliest of these artists, contributes a 
panoramic On the Susquehanna, which 
has a compelling sweep of wide expanse 
and a luminous sky. Browere’s land- 
scapes are still pretty well steeped in 
brown sauce, but possess a nice simplic- 
ity of composition in their grouping of 
large masses. A rarity is a landscape 
by Samuel F. B. Morse of Niagara Falls, 
one of his few departures from por- 
traiture, 


Cropsey’s Greenwodd: ‘Lake; William 
Miller’s idyllic New York from Hoboken; 
one of T. Chambers’ colorful views of 
the Hudson with flooding sunlight and 
flashing reflections; a View of the Hud- 
son, by an unknown painter, alive with 
gleaming sails, and Cole’s impressive 
rendering of the abyss of The Clove 
with its tremendous mountain masses 
really appearing cleft by some gigantic 
force (a scene he might often have 
studied from his White Mountain studio) 
all have the power of direct, forceful 
response to the still unspoiled charm 
of the American scene. 

An actual gem is View of Southold, 
L, I., by an unknown artist, painted to 
celebrate the arrival of the railroad at 


14 


that point, although the railroad is not 
visible. A colorful line of houses edges 
the water which faithfully mirrors a 
cloud-strewn sky in direct transgression 
of every law of reflected light. The 
sparkling color and lively composition 
make this canvas irresistible. 

A luminous watercolor of New Bed- 
ford, by William Allen Wall, and Dog 
Days, depicting the flat stretch of the 
Medford marshes under palpable heat 
by the Boston artist, George L. Brown, 
carried out in a rather European ideol- 
ogy of expression, are other appealing 
items. But the really romantic canvas 
of the showing par excéllence is a high- 
ly mythical Escape of Kit Carson, by 
Murdoek, showing the hero fleeing on 
horseback brandishing a gun. The exhi- 
bition continues until November 18. 

—MArRGARET BREUNING. 


California Turns to 


Pioneer Painting 


ONE could probably find dozens of 
good psychological reasons and socio- 
logical necessities for the comparatively 
recent “rediscovery” of our early art- 
ists. Aesthetically, it was high time. 
During the last few years special exhibi- 
tions of such work in private galleries 
and museums have enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the East. Now the West Coast 
gets its first publicly available perma- 
nent collection of American pioneer 
painting at the Museum Gallery of Fine 
Arts of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia through the generous gift of Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Fisher. The donor of the 
collection, as well as the gallery which 
bears her name, was previously inter- 
ested primarily in old masters of the 
Dutch School. Sensing the revival of 
interest in our native background, she 
set about assembling a representative 
group of work by the founders of Amer- 
ican landscape painting. 

After the opening of the collection 
last month in the Fisher Gallery, Ar- 
thur Millier of the Los Angeles Times 
singled out Doughty’s Along the Mo- 
hawk, Fisher’s Hunter and Dogs, Thom- 
as Cole’s The Woodchopper, Hart’s Choc- 
orua Mountain, N. H., as particularly 
fine painted examples of “the wild wa- 
ter, massive mountains and flourishing 
forest trees which, now, as then, abound 
throughout the land.” Millier continues: 
“It is a fine thing to have, through 
Mrs. Fisher’s generosity, a gallery where 
we can now see some of the best work 
of pioneer American artists. And it is 
especially fine to have it in a college 
where artists of our day are working so 
hard to visualize and build the America 
of tomorrow.” 


When the Chicago Art Institute hangs 
its approaching exhibition of the Hud- 
son River School, three major paintings 
will have been drawn from this West 
Coast collection: the Cole, the Hart and 
the Inman.—J. G. 


The Woodchopper: THOMAS COLE (1801-1848). In Elizabeth H. Fisher Collection 
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Paris Salon 
de la Liberation 


IN SPITE of strong revolutionary and 
militant action taken by a group of 
French artists who wish to do away 
with the old order, the Salon d’Automne 
held its first comprehensive show since 
the German occupation. 

The readers of these columns will re- 
call that mention has been made on a 
number of occasions of the underground 
position forced upon top-ranking French 
artists whose work incurred Nazi dis- 
pleasure. The critic for the Parisian 
paper, Figaro, speaking of “The First 
Liberated Salon,” remarks: “By means 
of indicating that things are indeed 
changed, an important collection of re- 
cent works by Picasso is displayed as 
well as a retrospective exposition of 
Soutine.” 

The Salon d’Automne opened doors to 
its preview on October 6 in the Musée 
d@Art Moderne. The entire Parisian 
press hailed this “Exhibition of the 
Liberation” as the first Salon in four 
years in which the artist might exhibit 
freely. “Effaced forever,” declared a 
critic, “is that threat which the Ger- 
mans placed upon French art. 

“Never has the Salon d’Automne ap- 
peared more alive, more luminous and 
clear.” All of the artists were not 
there; some are still in exile. Then there 
are others among the French prisoners, 
among those deported to work for Ger- 
man industry and among those fighting 
in the armies. Notwithstanding, the ex- 
hibition allows discernment of the main 
channels in French painting. 

“Two movements appeared during 
the four years of occupation. Some 
young painters, with a vigorous and 
healthy art, continue in the fine tradi- 
tions of logic and clarity employed by 
such painters as Planson or Brianchon. 
Opposed to this direct, even realist art, 
is a very different tendency. The paint- 
ers who represent it extend the art of 
the Cubists and the Fauves. Their 
works, symphonies of color in radiant 
light, are clear and lively, The. subject 
or theme is not always easily readable. 
Abstract painting is copiously repre- 
sented and sufrealism occupies a choice 
place.” . 


It was the first-mentioned group, the 
young realists, who stormed the Mu- 
seum and unsuccessfully attempted to 
destroy Picasso’s works. However, it 
was that same old master of modern 
painting who mostly occupied the atten- 
tion of the French critics. From one of 
them: “The marvellous diversity and 
the facility with which Picasso resolves 
the most complex pictorial problems 
Strike one when one enters the main 
toom, where for the first time since his 
return to Paris so many of his pictures 
are assembled.” These are from a very 
abundant production of the last six 
years. Seventy-four paintings and four 
Pieces of sculpture were viewed. Other 
critics speak of Picasso’s “overwhelm- 
ingly tragic strength which creates an 
atmosphere of drama, of catastrophe, 
and of implacable fatality.” 

_Many great talents in France were so 
Situated that their paintings were avail- 
able to the Salon. Among prominent 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Thru the Hills: Paut Lauritz 


Lauritz Landscapes Shown in Boston 


THE ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES in Bos- 
ton have brought a bit of God’s country 
to that Eastern city in the form of 
paintings by Paul Lauritz, one of South- 
ern California’s favorite landscape art- 
ists. Lauritz is not widely known on 
this coast although his credentials in 
Who’s Who in American Art list con- 
stant awards from 1920 to the present 
day. He was born in Larvik, Norway, 
in 1889 and was self taught. Recently 
he was elected President of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club of which he has long 
been a member. 









ON EXHIBITION DURING NOVEMBER - 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING BY 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON—1829 


“The Golden Eagle.” Canvas size 58 x 93. 
Signed and dated John James Audubon, 1829. 


Jhe OLD PRINT SHOP 


ESTABLISHED 


Harry Shaw Newman 
150 Lexington Ave. at 5oth St. 


Once a painter of the sea and of 
snow scenes, Lauritz has turned re- 
cently to depicting in panoramic can- 
vases the fertile bottom lands and 
rounded hills of California’s lush val- 
leys. It is these which Mr. Vose is 
showing. The artist’s attention to the 
play of sunlight, interrupted by gent- 
ly blowing clouds, his endless vistas and 
the solid quality of his construction, 
has brought his work into many public 
collections and also into homes where 
they are intimately enjoyed. The ex- 
hibition will continue to Nov. 10. 






1898 


Improvisation: HILLA REBAY 


Intuitive Painting 


THE MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE ART 
is holding an exhibition of loaned paint- 
ings which mount up to more than one 
hundred items. It is too large a show- 
ing for enjoyment, since non-objective 
art arising from intuition, rather than 
from any record of visual perception, 
requires more intensity of observation 
than that dealing with the familiar ob- 
jects of the visual world. There is much, 
however, to repay this careful obser- 
vation in the work exhibited, particu- 
larly where the purity of color and 
clarity of design afford vividness to 
the relation of lines and forms. 

It is in this respect that some of the 
canvases by Moholy-Nagy, whose work 
can usually be highly commended, are 
disappointing; for there is a disturbing 
amorphous effect in his cluttered de- 
signs. Paintings by Harry Bertoia, on 
the other hand, which have been given 
the titles of various musical move- 
ments, attain striking parallels to the 
subjective response to the music which 
these titles imply. In quite a divergent 
manner, the work of Rolph Scarlett, 
especially Rhapsody, Scherzo, Con 
Vigore, are a highly personal expres- 
sion of subjective experience in terms 
of clarified design and striking color 
relations. 

Other paintings, especially noteworthy 
ia this large grouping are by John 
Sennhauser, Xcéron, Medard Klein, Alice 
‘TF. Mason and Alice L. Klein. Baroness 
Hilla Rebay, Director of the Museum, 
contributes a group of small canvases 
and some large paintings of great vi- 


tality in their handsome designs which 
relate linear pattern and color planes 
into a harmony of concentrated sub- 
jective expression. 

——MARGARET BREUNING. 


Motherwell, Modern 


RoBERT MOTHERWELL, who is having 
his first one-man show at Art of This 
Century through November 11, has titled 
one of his oils Equilibrium Abstracted. 
He might justly have used it as the 
title of the exhibition, for the precise 
and varied equilibrium of his art is its 
most striking characteristic. Balance 
is maintained not only within the plas- 
tic means themselves, but between sub- 
ject matter and mode of expression. 
The indiscriminate might call his work 
abstract, but it is hardly an adequate 
definition. His more serious canvases, 
for example, The Spanish Prison, The 
Ambiguity of Experience, and Mal- 
larmée’s Dream, are more than mere 
abstractions of physical reality, they 
are recreations of aesthetic perceptions 
generated in the artist by profound in- 
tercourse with the world around him. 

Another of Motherwell’s prominent 
characteristics is an infectious enjoy- 
ment of the materials of his medium, 
be it oil, watercolor, tempera, ink, 
pencil, or papiers colles, Here again is 
balance in the degree to which the sub- 
ject matter and the medium govern 
the form. In his best work the two 
are inextricably interwoven. The forms 
in his papier colles and numerous col- 
ored drawings are the most spontan- 
eous, although not always the most 
meaningful. His use of color in these 
is playful and audacious, and they off- 
set the austerity of his oils. The color, 
by the way, is said to be generally in- 
spired by his native Pacific Southwest. 

Apart from studying the technique 
of etching with Kurt Seligmann and 
S. W. Hayter, this twenty-nine year old 
artist is self-taught. He has painted in 
Paris, New York and Mexico, and it is 
evident that he is not indifferent to the 
contributions of Picasso and Mondrian. 

A fine opportunity to discover the ex- 
tent of Motherwell’s indebtedness to 
Picasso is provided by Miss Guggen- 
heim who is proudly showing sixteen 
color reproductions of the paintings 
Picasso has been occupied with since 
1939 while in German-occupied Paris. 

Picasso seems to have been mainly 
concerned with refining and synthesiz- 
ing the styles of his previous periods, 
rather than developing new ones. Al- 
most évery painting is reminiscent of 
a former phase. We have come so com- 
pletely to expect innovations from the 


Jeune Fille: RoBerT MOTHERWELL 


Spanish master, that to find them miss- 
ing is a bit of a shock. But the sixteen 
are of course a small proportion of his 
output of the last four years. 

—JON Strovp. 


On Her Own 


Janice Biala is having her second 
one-man show at the Bignou Gallery 
through November 18. Her first was in 
1942 and she has covered a good bit 
of ground since then. A radical sim- 
plification of style and a daring inquiry 
into the possibilities of color have re- 
sulted in canvases which are not only 
a far cry from her former impression- 
ist-inspired ones, but which contain 
much more of her own personality. It 
is simple and unpretentious painting 
but it is her own and augurs well for 
the future. 

It is exhilarating to observe how 
far Biala has advanced in mastering 
her medium now that she is seeing 
through her own eyes, rather than 
those of Monet. Observe, for example, 
the sureness with which she combines 
shocking pink and vivid orange, and 
the increasing positiveness of her brush 
work. She would not have painted The 
Cathedral so well two years ago, nor 
Bridge at Avignon, nor Luxembourg 
Gardens. She has found a direction for 
her particular talent and should not 
again run the risk of getting side- 
tracked. 

The present show includes still lifes, 
portraits, and landscapes of French lo- 
cales painted in America. Especially 
notable also are Anemones and Reclin- 
ing Nude.—Jon Stroup. 
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Sterners World 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Harold Sterner 
ss fantasy for their keynote, or 
they would not be in Julien Levy’s gal- 
Jery. But it is a fantasy which does not 
follow the established conventions of 
fantastic art. Rather it is a sort of su- 
perrealism, a heightening of the familiar 
through the imagination of the artist. 
It leads the observer into a world other 
than our own; but it is a world which 
becomes entirely convincing with the 
vividness which dreams obtain over 
actual experience. Much of this effect 
is due to the reticence of the state- 
ments that avoid both the repulsiveness 
of the favored subjects of surrealism, 
and its stridency of color. Perhaps, it 
is due even more to the craftsmanship 
of the artist—not only his sound drafts- 
manship and armatures of design, but 
further his tact in relating forms and 
contours which is the mot juste of ar- 
tistic expression. 

Mr. Sterner is not a colorist in the 
usual sense of the term; he uses a re- 
stricted palette, but through subtle 
modulations and skillful interplay of 
color and light planes he secures an ani- 
mation that enlivens the somewhat aus- 
tere character of his work. It is not all 
austerity, however. In the canvas, The 
Saint, two bicyclists have dismounted 
to gaze in awe at the ecstatic figure on 
the pillar, while the sly introduction 
of a pendant basket suggests how St. 
Simon Stylites may have supported his 
isolated existence. 


Gay Paree is an ironic interpretation 
of the familiar term, for the dark sky, 
sinister houses and slinking, shabby fig- 
ures of a woman and child suggest any- 
thing but gayety. It is the reverse of 
the medal and not its familiar aspect. 
Claire de Lune and Da Vinciana, al- 
though relying on an intricate construc- 
tion of planes and linear pattern, at- 
tain remarkable clarity. As for Beauty 
and the Beast, the truly magnificent 
thinoceros is the star performer. The 
whole exhibition is a stimulating com- 
bination of witty ideas and serious art. 
It continues until Nov. 19.. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


They Bought Priebes 


The sort of fantasia Karl Priebe 
wrought upon 22 canvases, shown last 
fortnight at the Perls Galleries, quite 
completely disarmed the New York pub- 
lic and a goodly number of visitors to 
the city during September. The Gal- 
leries have reported the sale of 17 of 
Priebe’s pictures during the run of the 
show. The 14 buyers (3 of them bought 
2) were: 


Dr. Valentiner of Detroit; Mrs. Harry 
Stewart of Dallas, Tex.; Dr. R. C. Web- 
ster of Boston; Mr. Harry F. Burke of 
Chicago; Dr. Froelicher of Detroit; 

ing Hare of Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Mrs. Edwin A. Gallum of Milwaukee; 
and the New York residents: Thomas 
Howard, Victor J. Hammer, Virginia 
Campbell, Edward A. Bragline, Jerome 
Zipkin and Mrs. Bloomberg; Lt. Stephens 
of Miami, Fla. 


At the risk of being anti-climatical, 
we will also report that from the Mar- 
garet Stark exhibition now current at 
this same gallery, 11 of her paintings 
have been sold out of the 17 exhibited. 
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Hair-do: WALLACE BASSFORD 


Wallace Bassford 


AT THE LILIENFELD GALLERIES, paint- 
ings by Wallace Bassford include land- 
scapes, figure pieces, still lifes and 
portraiture. Mr. Bassford is a sound 
craftsman using a wide range of pure, 
rich color to support his designs. He 
appears to be going in different direc- 
tions at once and the same time. In the 
fussy rococo detail of Meditation and 
the charming arrangement of The 
White Figure, the still lifes appear to 
have entirely opposed esthetic approach. 

The portraiture, as a whole, is ex- 
plicit and, probably, faithful in record 
of likeness, but with the exception of 
Self Portrait, unimaginative in its pre- 
sentment. Many of the figure pieces, 
however, possess the vitality which 
escapes the portraiture. Hair-do, a fig- 
ure with nude torso, arms upstretched 
and a finely realized bodily gesture, 
is one of the outstanding canvases, 
animated by the subtle play of color in 
the background. 


There are a large number of excel- 
lent landscapes that seem to seize the 
character of place with fine perceptive- 
ness. The colorful South Side Joint, 
the beautiful pattern of light and color 
in Miller's Tombstone (the cemetery 
continues to be a popular subject), the 
almost harsh insistence of Sunlight on 
the Quarry and the summing up of a 
bleak, purposeless existence in Missouri- 
ana: these are themes drawn from 
fine observation and interpreted on the 
artist’s own terms. 

Many of the flower pieces deserve 
special mention for their fluent brush- 
ing, rhythmic patterns and sensuous 
color. The exhibition will be held 
through November 4. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Play Benefits Art Institute 


The envelope bore the inscription: 
“From The State of George Apley Esq.” 
It contained an announcement, and so- 
licitation for subscription to tickets, for 
the play “The Late George Apley,” from 
the Marquand novel, to be shown in 
Boston on November 6 to benefit the In- 
stitute of Modern Art. The play was 
written by John Marquand and George 
Kaufman and this is its premiere. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILEy 


A NEW TALENT turned up this month 
at the Babcock Galleries with the eu- 
phonious name of Jefferson Tester. The 
artist was born in Mountain City, Ten- 
nessee and has been in advertising work. 
This exhibition represents a breakaway 
from commercial art and, as will be 








is holding his first show of paintings jn 
New York at the Ferargil Galleries, 
Referred to as “sketches” by Frank, 
Francis’s watercolors are charmingly 
old-fashioned, delicately precise and as 
colorfully riotous as the gardens of Boca 
Grande (Fla.) and Marblehead (Mass.) 


































seen, a very thorough one. The two which he depicts. The one-time Rough 
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fectiveness in presentation and clear, abovenamed, and Montchanin, in Dela. § wide 
« direct, communication of idea. Other- ware, on the Brandywine. The artist’s § chro! 
wise, Tester’s address to his canvas is renderings of architecture are expert than 
. as free of restrictions or conventions as and he frequently weaves such indica. } piece 
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Frequently, the figure which is the garden gates, etc., backing the flower § taler 
15 East 57th St. New York focus of his painting is put in shadow gardens he loves so well. corn 
Eitth Fl and richly painted against illumination. Several paintings of schooners are The 
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They are capable affairs, the sort of 
reporting of scenes beside the road that 
occupy women of talent, wherever they 
are. She has not learned the joy of 
using more water than paint; nor of 
jetting fancy and a vision or two de- 
flect her constant attention to the un- 
Jovely details that are certain to be in 
sight in any unedited landscape view. 


Felicia Meyer 


Felicia Meyer, daughter of artist 
Herbert Meyer and wife of artist Reg- 
jnald Marsh, is perhaps known more 
widely for her precise landscapes with 
chrome green trees and blue distances 
than for her city scenes and figure 
pieces. Her present show at the Mac- 
beth Galleries presents a many sided 
talent, including recognizable New York 
corners such as Washington Mews and 
The Lafayette, little portrait sketches, 
and flower studies. 


Stuyvesant Square is one of the best 
things in the exhibition, The play of 
soft winter sunlight across the city 
park is described with infinite patience 
and a good deal of mastery. Spider 
Chrysanthemums is a remarkable paint- 
ing, also. An open door behind the 
bouquet involves two interiors and be- 
sides this, the artist has undertaken to 
paint crushed green florist paper be- 
neath the vase. There seems to be no 
flaw in the execution of this intricate 
study. In the landscape, Summer Time, 
three trees growing one behind the 
other from point of view of the artist, 
can be followed separately all the way 
up their intricately branched heights. 
One must commend her patience and 
care. 


Fredenthal War Paintings 


The Downtown Gallery will show, 
through November 11, paintings by Dav- 
id Fredenthal from studies and sketches 
made under combat in and around the 
Marshall Islands as war correspondent 
for Life. The pictures had not arrived 
from Washington where they were be- 
ing shown when we closed our books 
for this issue. But having seen the 
original sketches Fredenthal brought 
back from the wars and admired those 
of his paintings reproduced by Life last 
August, we can recommend that they 
be seen by’ all. For Fredenthal seems 
to have done the best art so far in this 
war. 


Weller and Peabody 


At the Morton Galleries in the Gains- 
borough Apts. on Central Park South, 
are paintings and embroidered hangings 
by Mildred Peabody. The hangings are 
Many-picture compositions embroidered 

tly on brown linen crash and dealing 
with the circus; with tall buildings and 
Vignettes of city life; with Nautch 
Dancers, etc., and are aided with a cer- 
tain amount of brush-applied color. Her 
Paintings are of two kinds: convention- 
al and very greyed-down landscapes and 
still lifes; and colorful and quite decent 
hon-objective exercises, One of these is 
a brown and white abstraction which 
would make a handsome block print de- 
sign for a textile. 


W atercolors 


Collectors of American Art is hold- 
ing a three-man show (although one of 
them is a woman) of watercolors. An- 
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nually, this art-lovers’ organization pre- 
sents a group of paintings by three of 
the artists whose work has been pur- 
chased by them for distribution to its 
members. The three concerned in the 
November exhibition are Pvt. D’Avino 
whose letter from a foxhole appears 
on page 26 and whose papers bear out 
his expressed theory that abstractions 
will come of the war; Frances Pratt, a 
poetic painter, whose gentle, feminine 
and fanciful view of things is a de- 
light almost always; Aurelio Cordara, 
whose gouaches of fine color deal with 
intimate scenes such as a lakeside, street 
scene or an interior. 


Jerome Myers 


The Jerome Myers Gallery in Car- 
negie Hall, 56th Street entrance, Stu- 
dio 1007, announced its reopening on 
October 17th. An exhibition has been 
hung from the works of the late Jerome 
Myers, to whose paintings and draw- 
ings the gallery is dedicated. The pub- 
lic is welcome daily, including Sun- 
days, but not on Mondays, between 
the hours of 2 and 6 p.m. 


Frank Ross Debut 


At the recently opened Modern Art 
Studio, at 637 Madison Avenue, paint- 
ings by Frank Ross are now on view. 
Although the work of Mr. Ross has pre- 
viously appeared in group exhibitions, 
this is his first one-man show here. It 
is evident that he has command of ex- 
cellent technical resources in his firm 
structure of design and soundness of 
form. His procedure varies between us- 
ing heaped-up pigment in full brush- 
strokes of glowing color, and smoothly 
finishing surfaces with dark, sometimes 
turgid color, in formalized cubistic pat- 
terns. The portraits are all executed in 
this latter style and are the least suc- 
cessful of his canvases. 


In Ballet Dance, where the thrust of 
diagonals in the design achieve an im- 
pression of great vitality, the pigment is 
brushed on evenly, the depth and rich- 
ness of handsome color pattern accen- 
tuating the grace of the soundly-mod- 
elled figure. The Pink Slip, a young girl 
seated in a studio, carried out in low 
tones of many hues, is another out- 
standing figure piece in which the 
weight and solidity of the form and the 
penetrating characterization of the sub- 
ject are happily combined. 


The most appealing of the canvases 
are the landscapes, generalized in de- 
tail, in brilliance of heaped-up pigment 
that escapes garishness. Inlet and Sea- 
side Cottages are high points of the 
show. A small, simplified flower piece, 
Gladioli, is another example of the 
artist’s ability to bring up the interest 
of decorative design through skillful 
contrasts of radiant color. The exhibi- 
tion will be held through November 11. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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D.A.R.: MAurRIceE GorDON (Gouache) coale 


Cpl. Maurice Gordon 


ALONG with his not inconsiderable 
duties as a corporal in the camouflage 
section of the Army’s Engineers, Mav- 
rice Gordon has managed to paint an 
entirely new show of gouaches. In the 
exhibition just closed at the Passedoit 
Gallery, this young artist who hails 
from New England tunes in on the 
wave length of the Gulf South with 
even more uncanny clarity than he did 
last year on Trinidad. 

Cpl. Gordon leaves the new South 
to others, recording the crumbling 
grandeur of the old—the relics of a war 
now thrice removed—with charm, deli- 
cacy and gentle wit. His comments 
are never caustic, his employment of 
surrealist details never obvious oF 
heavy-handed, Picaninnies, not lions 
and lizards, keep court in the shadows 
of great columns that once graced the 
veranda of a now vanished mansion. 
Interior views such as D.A.R. and Miss 
Pedoty glow in almost unbelievable reds 
and yellows; cast a spell of crumbling 
elegance and gentility. 

Here is a very young painter so gifted 
with imagination, delicate perceptions 
and almost instinctive taste that the 
only stumbling block he is likely to 
encounter is his own facility. 


Aristide Maillol Killed 


The much-revered sculptor, Aristide 
Maillol, for 82 years a native of Ban- 
yuls, France, on the Mediterranean 
near the Spanish border, last month 
met his death in an automobile ac- 
cident near his home. He was a close 
associate of Rodin, came of peasant 
stock and wore a fine beard and ut 
cropped mustache, beret and _ sabots. 
His classic carvings of the female fig- 
ure need no praises here above and 
beyond those they have enjoyed with 
the cultivated for the last 40 years. 
Since the occupation, he had been 
snubbed by his countrymen who ob- 
jected to his willingness to exhibit his 
work to Germans. It would seem that 
his work was his whole consideration 
in life and he hid his sculpture from 
no one.—M. R. 
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Kollwitz Drawings 
(Courtesy National Serigraph Soc.) New York City 
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worked in the more easily distributable 
graphic media, Kaethe Kollwitz is quite 
probably the best known woman artist 
that Germany ever produced. 

Her preoccupation with human suf- 
fering, hunger, despair and death dates 
back to the 1890s when her physician 
husband started treating thousands of 
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her prints and drawings of masculine 
power and directness of statement, with 
feminine sensitivity and sympathy added. 
No word has been received from Frau 
Kollwitz since 1941; and the current 
exhibition of her drawings and graphic 
work at Galerie St. Etienne (until Nov. 
18) may prove to contain a portion of 
the last work she was allowed to do. 
The focal point of the show is a group 
of large drawings, among the last of 


Each year The International Print Club 
holds 3 exhibitions of invited original 
prints made by the country’s outstand- 
ing printmakers. 
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beautiful of all is The Hand of Death, 
a recognizable full figure self portrait 
in profile. Following close to the draw- 
ings in interest is the powerful “Death” 
series of large lithographs: Death Rec- 
ognizes a Friend, Death and Girl, Death 
Attacks Children, and Death in the 
Corner. These, too, are among Frau 
Kollwitz’ last known completed works. 

Early work included in the exhibi- 
The House of tion goes back to two etchings dated 


1892, and an 1893 self-portrait—J. G. 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
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“A Museum in Action” 


THE NEWARK MUSEUM, which has been 
for 35 years a model for institutions 
operating within a community frame- 
work, has decided to let its public in 
on a few of the “hows” this month, in 
a special exhibition called A Museum 
in Action. 


A selection of 275 American paint- 
ings (many just returned from war 
storage, and several recent acquisitions 
not shown before) were chosen to show 
the growth of the Museum’s permanent 
collection since its founding in 1909. 
Emphasis is on contemporary artists, 
with suitable representation for native 
sons. But the most interesting and un- 
usual feature of the exhibition is a 
group of “activity displays,” which il- 
lustrate how the Museum has planned 
the work of its Art Workshop, Junior 
Museum, Science Museum, visual aids 
for public schools, etc., in relation to 
changing community needs. 


An illustrated catalogue has been 
prepared for the occasion with an intro- 
duction entitled John Cotton Dana and 
the Newark Museum by Holger Cahill, 
twice a member of the Museum staff. 
Mr. Cahill traces the development of 
the Museum along the lines of Mr. 
Dana’s idea that museums should be 
“free people’s universities.” 


Two Women Artists 


It would be hard to imagine two 
exhibitions more antithetical than those 
which shared the galleries at Bonestell 
during the last two weeks in October. 

In the front room a very young, 
largely self-taught Cuban girl, Mar- 
guerita de Mena, showed a group of 
mystical oils—mostly dealing with the- 
ological subjects. Although Miss de 
Mena frequently employs the traditional 
red-blue pattern in her religious paint- 
ings, from there on they are very much 
her own—imaginative, deeply pious and 
emotional. Zero Horizon, a tone poem in 
greys and as mistily lyrical as an 
Edwin Dickinson canvas, is very beauti- 
ful. 

Trude S. Waehner, on the other hand, 
is a mature Austrian artist, well known 
in Europe before she came to this 
country in 1938. Her watercolors are 
brilliant, sunny, and so gay and human 
that they almost dance. On discovering 
Inwood, a park-like section of New York 
around 207th Street, she picked out a 
window from which she wanted to 
paint, found that the apartment to 
which it belonged was vacant, and 
moved in. With one or two exceptions 
all the papers shown were done from 
her window or in the neighborhood 
which affords such a fine combination 
of city architecture and forests of trees. 
Miss Waehner peoples her landscapes 
with neighbors going to work or to 
market, and mothers airing babies, 
painted in a truly refreshing way.—J. G. 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from November 18 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











Public Auction Sale 
November 18 at 2:30 


BRITISH 
XVIII CENTURY 
PORTRAITS 


AND OTHER 
ART PROPERTY 


From the Collection 
of the Late 


EDWARD T. 
STOTESBURY 


Philadel phia 


SOLD BY ORDER OF 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 
OF HIS ESTATE 
EIGHTEEN PORTRAITS 

BY HOPPNER 

ROMNEY, RAEBURN 

AND LAWRENCE 


PES, 0-0, 0 0a ana 


An Important Series 
of Beauvais 

Chinoiserie Tapestries 

after Boucher 


A Régence carved and gilded 
salon suite covered in early 
XVIII century Aubusson tap- 
estry and a Louis XV salon 
suite covered in Beauvais 
tapestry. 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 
AN ISPAHAN XVI 
CENTURY CARPET 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from November 11 











































The Tambourine Girl: HOPPNER 
In Stotesbury Auction 


Stotesbury Sale 


A FAMED COLLECTION of XVIII century 
British portraits, that of the late Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury, will be dispersed at 
auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on the afternoon of November 18, These 
eighteen portraits of well born, highly 
placed, or glamorous English men, wo- 
men and children, by the hands of Hopp- 
ner, Raeburn, Lawrence and Romney, 
once hung in the Stotesbury mansion, 
“White Marsh Hall,” in Chestnut Hills, 
where more recently the treasures of 
the Metropolitan Museum found war 
refuge. Since 1932 these paintings have 
been on loan at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Art, and prior to that they were 
exhibited at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor. 


The only “indirect” portrait, and one 
of the most animated and charming in 
the group, is the unnamed Tambourine 
Girl by Hoppner, at one time in the 
collection of Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. The 
glittering galaxy goes on: Mrs. Jordan, 
the famous English actress, also by 
Hoppner; William Beckford as a Boy, 
which formerly belonged to the Duke 
of Hamilton, son-in-law of the sitter; 
The Vernon Children, Master Day and 
Captain Stables, all by Romney; The 
Hon. Caroline Upton, Later Lady Sin- 
gleton and Mrs. Thomas and Her Son 
(afterwards Lord Sydenham, Governor 
General of Canada) by Lawrence. 

Far from being in an also classifica- 
tion is a superb group of XVIII century 
furniture and decorations that once 
graced the rooms in which these pic- 
tures hung. A Régence carved and gilded 
salon suite of Canapé and twelve fau- 








teuils is covered in early XVIII ce 
tury Aubusson tapestry. There is also 
Louis XV salon suite of canapé and g; 
fauteuils covered in Beauvais tapest, 
of the period, woven with scenes fro 
La Fontaine’s Fables after Oudry. 

A series of four Beauvais chinoiser; 
tapestries belong to the second of th 
Tentures chinoises, the sketches fg 
which were made in 1743 by Boucher 

The Stotesbury collection will be ex 
hibited from November 11 until the sa] 










Auction Calendar 





November “3 and 4, Thursday and Friday afte 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Renaissance 
Italian’ primitive paintings from the collectis 
of the late Leon Schinasi, Fra Filippo Lippy 
_ Madonna and Child, works by Mainardi, Veneta 
Catena. Gothic tapestries including Brussels g 
ver-woven panel, The Adoration of the Magi 
Semiramis, Queen of Babylon, a Tournai Gothig 
millefleurs weaving with personages: a Br 
sels gold, silver and silk-woven tapestry, other 
Renaissance sculptures including a polychromed 
terra cotta Virgin and Child by Benedetta & 
Maiano. Italian and French Renaissance furni 
ture. Oriental rugs including an Ispahan carp 
and antique Northwest hunting carpet. A Gothid 
drap d’or crimson velvet cape, needle painted 
with scriptural figures, formerly in the Ro 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, Gatinais, near Fontaine 
bleau. Now on exhibition. 


November 4, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleria 
at Gimbel Brothers; Property of Mrs. Julia X¥ 
Pierce, Mrs. Robert Young, others; Furnitur 
and decorations. French, Victorian and Ame: 
ican Empire furniture. Porcelain, glass, silve 
and silver plated ware. Terry clocks. Textile 
tapestries and rugs. Exhibition from Oct. 31) 

November 6, Monday afternoon and evening ani 
November 8, Wednesday evening. Parke-Berne 
Galleries; Property of a New York private a 
lector; A. T. Malmed, Philadelphia; other 
Books. French literature, many handsome biné 
ings. Autograph letters and manuscripts. Fim 
editions. Standard sets. Americana. Incunabula 
Illuminated manuscripts. Ashendene and othe 
press publications. Exhibition from Nov. 1. 

November 8, 9, 10 and 11, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
Part IV, collection of the late Mrs. J. Amon 
Haskell: Americana. XVIII century America 
furniture including Queen Anne, Chippendak, 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite examples. Eary 
American miniatures, silver and glass. Orientd 
Lowestoft porcelain and Staffordshire ware o 
lected by the late Mrs. Haskell, removed from 
her residences at Oak Hill Farm, Red Bank 
N. J., and 130 East 61 St., New York, ani 
from loan exhibitions at various museums, Er 
hibition from Nov. 4. 

November 11, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galler 
ies at Gimbel Brothers; Collection of C. ¢ 
Vines, Rocky Mount, N. C.: Chinese art ani 
Indian Jewelry. Exhibition from Nov. 7. 


November 15, Wednesday morning and afternoon 
Parke-Bernet Galleries Sale on the premises of 
1048 Fifth Ave.: Furniture and furnishings of 
the estate of the late Mrs. William Starr Miller 
French XVIII century furniture including 4 
Louis XV kingwood and tulipwood marquetry 
bombé commode by Pierre Migéon and a Lous 
XV inlaid tulipwood bureau a cylindre by F. 
Bury and J. B. Tuart; fine Régence fauteuil 
canapés; Victorian furniture. Carpets, decorativt 
objects. Chinese porcelains, potteries, cloisont 
enamels and bronzes. Exhibition on the prem 
ises of 1048 Fifth Ave., from Nov. 13. 


November 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesda 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Part II of the 
library of Frederick S. Peck, Belton Court 
Barrington, R. I. Library sets of standard at 
thors, mainly in fine bindings. Collected sets d 
First Editions of Scott, Thackery, Dickens, Galt 
worthy, others. Curtis’ The North Americon 
Indian in 40 volumes. Fore-edge paintings. BY 
hibition from Nov. 10. 


November 16, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernel 
Galleries: Property of Lieut. Comdr. Oliver B 
Williams, others: Etchings and engravings 0 
old and modern masters. Exhibition from Nov. 
10. 


November 17, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries; Arms and Armor from various colle 
tions. Exhibition from Nov. 11. 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


New Address: 32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
FINE PAINTINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS .. . Dealers Invited 


Paintinc Frames 


Tel.: PLaza 35-1414 
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| William A. Bouguereau, 
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Kende Sale 


AN UNUSUAL COLLECTION of antique 
wall, desk, mantel and tall case clocks 
form the most interesting part of a 
general sale scheduled for the after- 
noon of November 4 at the Kende Gal- 
leries at Gimbel Brothers, property of 
Mrs. Julia N. Pierce, Mrs. Robert Young 
and others. 

Dear to the hearts of collectors will 
be the three mahogany Terry clocks, 
made by Eli Terry and Son, of Ply- 
mouth, Conn., in 1815 and retaining 
their original painted glass panels and 
the makers’ painted label. A Seth Thom- 
as scroll-top mantel clock also dates 
from 1815. Other collectors’ items are 
two 18th century Dutch time pieces: a 
walnut Friesland wall clock decorated 
with a genre painting, and a walnut 
marquetry tall case clock by Johannes 
van Baarda which is elaborately inlaid 
with flowers, birds and angels. 

Among the furniture are several mar- 
quetry inlaid pieces including a love 
seat upholstered in blue damask, a 
French acajou and marquetry card ta- 
ble mounted in gilt bronze; a lady’s 
satinwood writing desk; and a Victorian 
walnut secretaire-bookcase. There is 
also a group of carved oak tables, cab- 
inets and chests of drawers. 

Porcelain, glass, silver, textiles, Orien- 
tal rugs and tapestries complete the 
assemblage which is now on exhibition. 


Voice From a Foxhole 


SOMEWHERE IN Europe, September 
25.—I was reading the book reviews in 
Time magazine the other day. At the 
head of the column the words read some- 
thing like this, “No Abstract Artists in 
Foxholes” . .. and I began to think about 
my work. It was a stupid heading. The 
article went on to say that a book had 
been published with works that had orig- 
inated with the men at the front. They 
were all realists, it said and the paint- 
ings reproduced were mere illustrations. 


WEBER 


If the publishers of that book had 
searched with more zeal they would have 
uncovered and found that a great deal 
of abstract art was being created in fox- 
holes and that in all probability it sur- 
passes the superfiicial art that they set 
forth as an example. 

I recall very vividly the moments I 
spent under shell fire. It was a fear that 
could not be painted in a realistic 
fashion. The emotion, the tenseness, the 
preciousness of life under those circum- 
stances can hardly be recorded. I want 
to paint and have painted a figment of 
that period and although, admittedly, not 
succeeding to portray it with the power 
it deserves, I think that I have come 
closer to its depiction by distortion and 
abstract means than by the “copy what 
you see” artist’s way. 

The best war art will be seen after 
the war. It is being created in the minds 
of artists in the mud and slime while 
dodging bombs and bullets, not by men 
illustrating a story. In this particular di- 
vision there are two other painters who 


agree with the facts I have expounded.! 


They have lived in foxholes. 

All I’m attempting to do is clear up 
a lot of confusion that might exist with 
people back home. There are still ab- 
stract painters in foxholes. 


—Prc. CARMEN D’AvINo. 


Ep.: Soldier-artist D’Avino’s water- 
colors are shown by Collectors of Amer- 
ican Art, see page 19. 


Citizen Toussaint’s Buttons 


Eighteen painted ivory buttons, pic- 
turing in miniature 18th century life in 
Haiti, and believed once to have adorned 
the dress coat of Toussaint L’Overture, 
are being exhibited at the Cooper Union 
Museum, lent by the estate of Mrs. 
Robert B. Noyes. So graphic and vivid 
is the detail in these tiny scenes, painted 
by Augustin Brunais during Toussaint’s 
triumphs as leader of Haiti’s slave re- 
bellion, that they served as insipration 
for the costumes Miles White did for 
the Lunts in The Pirate. 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 


ARTISTS’ 


MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 | 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


The Modern Dilemma 


ANY ONE who enjoys clear thinking 
will derive much pleasure from the 
book by I. J. Belmont, noted color 
music painter. The Modern Dilemma 
in Art, just issued from the presses 
of Harbinger House, is in the nature 
of an art education, at least in art 
philosophy and criticism, for it care. 
fully compares and evaluates nearly 
every theory ever brought forward on 
the subject. In so doing, it arrives also 
at some very logical conclusions. These 
will prove sustaining to those of us 
who for years have striven to keep 
the windows of the soul from being 
blown out by the Stuka assaults of 
sophistry blasting us from high places, 

People who have all along maintained 
the faculty of seeing with their eyes 
and examining the findings with reason 
will be delighted with this book. Its 
approach, fortunately, is calm and sci- 
entific with no forensics or resort to 
epithet. Its division of people into 
Anthropo-Concentrics and Anthropo- 
Eccentrics is logical and understand- 
able and serves perhaps a better pur- 
pose than merely classifying them as 
logical or illogical since the category 
is more elastic and can take in shades 
and grades of human reaction to art 
phenomena. 

One must congratulate the author on 
his tremendous breadth of reading both 
of art criticism and of philosophy and 
his understanding of the sciences espe- 
cially those bearing on light and sound 
and their relation to painting and mu- 
sic in building up a thesis for the inter- 
relation of painting and music. 

Mr. Belmont is especially to be praised 
for having shown up the hoax by which 
clever Parisian art dealers have been 
able to extract the financial rabbit of 
huge sums for insignificant art from 
the high hat of American Culture. The 
real wizards of the Ecole de Paris are 
not the men who have contributed the 
canvases, or the ideas, if any, involved 
but those who have marketed the wild- 
est nonsense to the credulous possessors 
of more American dollars than Yankee 
horse sense, at least where art is con- 
cerned. The Modern Dilemma In Art 
shows up the American Inferiority Com- 
plex and what it can do to our citizens 
when they try so hard to be truly aes- 
thetic. It deserves a much wider read- 
ing than any art book has so far re 
ceived.—EVELYN MAriIE STUART. 


Harding, War Artist 


Last year George M. Harding, 62 
year-old veteran of World War I, was 
granted a leave of absence by the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts where 
he heads the department of illustration 
and mural decoration, was commissioned 
as a Captain in the Marine Corps, and 
was given a “pass to the Pacific” by 
Admiral Halsey’s intelligence staff. 
Harding chose Bougainville, New Geor- 
gia, Munde, Saipan and Guam—under 
initial landing conditions. 

Sixty of this veteran’s sketches, many 
made under heavy enemy fire, are ex 
hibited for the first time at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy (until Dec, 3). They 
are shown concurrently with the 
Annual Exhibition of Watercolors and 
Prints and the Exhibition of Miniatures 
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100 masterpreces in full color 


Among the 
masterpreces included: 


ntained emery ~ FRA ANGELICO—The Annunciation 
ir eyes i nes “78 /, Hy ng GEORGE BELLOWS-—The White Horse 
reason § | |i ps : RRS THOMAS HART BENTON—New Year's Eve 
ok. Its § | | eS a ; Bi SANDRO BOTTICELLI—Madonna and Child 
nd sci- é i . aN PIETER BREUGHEL—The Wedding Dance 
sort to Ae i arta ree : ‘ MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 
e into “ —Virgin and Child 
nTopo- } MARY CASSATT—Lady at the Tea Table 
rstand- PAUL CEZANNE—V ase of Flowers 
‘r pur- : JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 
em as —Portrait of Sir George Cooke, Bart. 
itegory * F JOUN STEUART CURRY-—The Passing Leap 
shades 5 SALVADOR DALI—Cardinal—Cardinal 
to art | || LEONARDO DA VINCI—Head of Christ 
} ; EDGAR DEGAS—Four Dancers 
hor on , THOMAS EAKINS—William Rush 
1g both : Be EL GRECO— Adoration of the Shepherds 
hy and g PAUL GAUGUIN—Tahitians with Mangoes 
S espe- FRANCISCO GOYA 
| sound —Dou Manuel Osorio de Zuniga 
nd mu- | | | WINSLOW HOMER 
» inter } —Searchlight, Harbor Entrance, Santiago de Cuba 
YASUO KUNIVOSHI—A// Alone 
praised EDOUARD MANET-— Boating 
’ which ; ee FLETCHER MARTIN—Dancer Dressing 
e been eee SRS. peta: oe HENRI MATISSE-Siill Life 
bbit of i hes I ee Pe JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 
t from —Cortez and Victory 
ce. The PABLO PICASSO—Head 


ris are RAPHAEL —Madonna 


ed the | "les work of the great masters of all time, faithfully repro- SS. ty ag ol 


volved = is e : saan - 
e wild. duced in all the glory of the original colors. A magnificent, iemeaKe: = oe pee 


Sessors spiral-bound album of surpassing beauty. The plates were made PETER PAUL RUBENS—Venus and Adonis 
. N SINGER SARGENT 

i by the country’s foremost craftsmen in the art, and the presswork —_ water ae 

In Art was executed with the greatest precision to insure fidelity to line TITIAN —Cardinal Perrenot de Granvella 


; : eas ‘ . VINCENT VAN GOGH-—The Field of Corn 
| a and tone. The size of the book is 11” x 14”. Each reproduction BIBGS RODRIGUEESILVAY VELASQUEE 


is a full page plate. —Infanta Maria Theresa 
ly aes ne JAMES MeNEIL WHISTLER 
r read- Many of these paintings have never before been reproduced; —The White Girl 


far re- GRANT WOOD-— Adolescence 


$5.95 


many are from private collections not available to the public. 
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APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


St senely ah 
Loewe Teen —~—yr ' 
EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 


the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS | 
16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
yals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 











NATIONAL SHOWS 
























































Albany, New York 


ICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Feb. 
14-March 11, 1945. Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists. Draw- 
ings in any medium, no frames. Jury. No 
entry fee. No more than five drawings may 
be submitted. Entries due Feb. 3. For fur- 
ther information write Mr. John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., Director, The Albany Institute 
of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 1ST 
BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. Los Angeles 
County Museum. Feb. 11-April 15, 1945. 
Then on tour. Open to all artists. Original 
drawings in any media. Not more than 
five drawings may be submitted. Drawings 
must be matted in one of the following 
three sizes: 30” x 36”, 24” x 30”, 20” x 26”. 
No titles or identifying marks of any kind 
except the signature of the artist. Entry 
blanks due by Dec. 1 to James Normile, 
Associate Curator, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. Jury. Prizes. Work due Dec. 1] at 
First Biennial Exhibition of American 
Drawings, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Residents of New York City should de- 
liver drawings to W. S. Budworth and 
Son, 424 West 52nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., by Nov. 15. For further informa- 
tion write James Normile, Associate Cura- 
tor, Los Angeles County Museum, Exposi- 
tion Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 19-Feb. 17. National 
Academy Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Media: Watercolor and pastel. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entrance fee $3.00 (2 labels) for 
non-members. Work due Jan. 11. For fur- 
ther information write Exhibition Secre- 
tary, American Watercolor Society, Na- 
tional Academy Galleries, 1083 Fifth Ave- 
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nue, New York, N. Y 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY MER- 
CHANT SEAMEN OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. Dec. 12-Jan. 3. National Academy 
of Design. Open to all active merchant 
seamen who have had three months of 
service. Media: oils, watercolors, draw- 
ings, lithographs. Jury. Prizes totaling 
$500. No entry cards or fee. Work due 
Nov. 27. For further information write 
Mrs. Isabel F. Peterson, United Seamen’s 
Service, 39 Broadway, New York City. 


giST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAW- 
INGS. Dec. 11-Jan. 10. National Academy 
of Design. Open to all artists. Jury. Entry 
cards due Nov. 11. Work due Nov. 18. 
For further information write John Tay- 
lor Arms, Director, c/o National Academy 
. i. 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
® SHOW. March 1-21. Edwin Watts Chubb 
Gallery, Ohio University. Open to resi- 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Penn., Ky. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. $150 in prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 12. Work due Feb. 2-22. For 
entry cards and further information write 
Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fine 
Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 























































































Hartford, Conn. 


m TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR AND 
} GOUACHE EXHIBITION OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. 
Dec. 5-24. Wadsworth Atheneum. Open to 
residents of Connecticut. Media: water- 
color and gouache. Entrance fee $3.00. 
Work due at the Hartford Despatch Com- 
pany before Nov. 28. For further infor- 
mation write Estelle Coniff, Treasurer, 1 
Huntington Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
ie OTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-31. Butler Art Institute. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of Ohio, Pa., 
Va., West Va., Ind. Media: oils and water- 
colors. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 
8. Work due Dec. 3. For further infor- 
mation write Secretary, The Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Shryock’s New Post 


The Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity in Carbondale loses, for the sec- 
ond time, a name familiar on its faculty 
roster. Burnett Henry Shryock, chair- 
man of its department of art, has been 
appointed to fill the same post at the 
University of Kansas City (Missouri), 
left vacant when the services of Dr. 
Robert Hubbard were requested by the 
Canadian government for a special war 
assignment. The appointee’s father, W. 
H. Shryock, was president of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University before 
his death in 1938. 

Mr. Shryock, who will take over 
courses in art history and appreciation, 
composition and painting, received his 
art education at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and in Europe, after having been 
graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois and receiving an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. His work has been 
exhibited in the large annuals, in sev- 
eral museums, and is represented in 
twelve public and private collections. 
Last year he won the purchase prize at 
the Third Missouri Annual in St. Louis, 
and this year prizes at the Central IIli- 
nois Exhibition and the Alabama Wa- 
tercolor Show. 


Langley to Temple 


Boris Blai, director of the Stella El- 
kins Tyler School of Fine Arts of Tem- 
ple University, announces the addition 
of ceramist Lisa O. Langley to the 
school faculty. Miss Langley studied at 
the Art Students League, the Philadel- 
phia School of Industrial Art and Al- 
fred University. 

Mr. Blai also reports an increase of 
130 per cent over last year in the en- 
rollment of the freshman class. 





NOW REGISTERING 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Graphic Arts, Illustration 
Layout, Lettering and Design 


e Classes conducted by America’s Foremost Artists ¢ 


Frank Vincent DuMond 
Ruth Grafstrom 
Robert Beverly Hale 
Robert Ward Johnson 
Morris Kantor 


Arnold Bank 
William Barnet 
Lucian Bernhard 
Cameron Booth 
Louis Bouche 


Rene Robert Bouche Ethel Katz Frank J. Reilly 
Robert Brackman Bernard Klonis Harry Sternberg 
Walter Buehr John Koch Howard Trafton 


John Carroll 
Jon Corbino 
Jose De Creeft 


Individual instruction. Elementary and advanced courses. Classes may be entered at any time. 
Morning and afternoon classes: 9-12:30 A. M. 1-4:30 P. M. Six days a week—$20.00 a month. 
Evening 7-10 P.M., 5 days a week. $15.00 a month. Send for catalogue G. 


es 215 W. 57th ST., N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 





The Field of American Art Education 





Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Sidney Laufman 
Martin Lewis 





John F. Carlson Honored 


Swedish-born John F. Carlson, N.A., 
is being honored by the American- 
Swedish Historical Museum in Phila- 
delphia this month with an exhibition 
of 25 of the vigorous landscape sub- 
jects on which his reputation as a 
painter rests. 

Carlson has guided many aspiring 
young students through his school of 
landscape painting in Woodstock, N. Y., 
and has made his influence further felt 
through his “Elementary Principles of 
Landscape Painting,” first published in 
1929 and now in its seventh printing in 
fifteen years. 


Macky Heads California College 


The board of trustees of the Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts in 
Oakland has announced the appoint- 
ment of Spencer Macky as President. 
Dr. Frederick H. Meyer, president since 
the founding of the college in 1907, will 
be president emeritus. Macky, an artist 
in his own right, was born in New Zea- 
land. A long and full career in the arts 
brought him, in 1917, to the position 
of dean of the faculty of the California 
School of Fine Arts, in San Francisco, 
where he also taught painting. 


Moore Institute Celebrates 


The Moore Institute- Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women was 
founded in 1844 by Mrs. Sarah Peter. 
The 100th Anniversary of this “oldest 
of its kind in America” school, located 
at Broad and Master Streets, Philadel- 
phia, will be observed with a two-day 
celebration November 17 and 18. Miss 
Harriet Sartain has been dean of this 
school of design since 1920. 


69th REGULAR SESSION 


Reginald Marsh 
William C. McNulty 
Kenneth Hayes Miller 
George L. K. Morris 
Ivan Olinsky 


Dilys Wall 
Ossip Zadkine 
William Zorach 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 


mated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 

ished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger, 
urator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 
(a OA SP AEN RE EN LERNER SS tl A TTT 
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Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 
Accredited. Degree and Diploma Courses. 66th year. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, I!inois. Box 432 
Pt 


RHODE ISLAND 


cw 2S: 
oF DESIGN 


terior, industrial, advertising de- 
sign, fine and applied arts; tex- 
tile engineering, mfrg. design. 
Superbly equipped—12 bidgs., in- 
cluding theatre, textile plant, stu- 
dios, dormitories, laboratories, ete. 


Confers Cultural and social activities. 

Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 

B.F.A. and Catalog. 18 College Street, Prov- 
B.S. idence 3, BR L. 





GERRY PEIRCE 


SCHOOL OF WATERCOLOR 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


A winter Watercolor School for be- 
ginning and advanced students 
from January 15th to March 10th. 


For information write Priscilla Peirce 
The Print Room -- 40 W. Broadway 
Tucson, Arizona 


RADO SPRINGS 


ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSFIIM OF FINE ARTS 


tn new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avense. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through stedy and 
leeteres. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
Ing, Sculpture. Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture 
Dlustration, Advertising Art. Dress De 
sign. Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address: 
Director, Room 





Kenneth A. Hudson, 
30 


Art of Delacroix 


[Continued from page 5] 


subjects. One of the canvases here is 
drawn from Shakespere, Desdemona at 
Her Father’s Feet, in which fervor of 
emotion is conveyed both by the pat- 
tern of rhythmic gestures and the in- 
credibly beautiful play of color in the 
father’s costume. 

Delacroix did not confine himself to 
literary themes but turned to contempo- 
rary subjects. In one of his early paint- 
ings, Massacre de Schio (in the Louvre), 
the struggle for Greek freedom that 
was then stirring Europe is given in 
concrete form, as in his Liberty Lead- 
ing the People, wherein he shows the 
heroic defenders of the barricades in 
the Paris streets. The figures of an- 
tinquity were often employed. by him, 
as in the four decorative panels here 
of the seasons, where classic fables 
come to life with a new significance, 
imparted by the artist’s originality of 
conception sustained by his beauty of 
color patterns and power of design. 

In 1832, Delacroix accompanied an 
embassy to the Court of Morocco, where 
he realized for the first time the splen- 
dor of light and color of the Orient 
that finds its place in all his later work. 
Moreover, in the simplicity and dignity 
of the Arabs, he felt that he touched 
the reality of antiquity, the truth of its 
spirit, in contrast with the insipid imi- 
tations of classic figures then in vogue. 

In such magnificent canvases as Com- 
bat Between the Giaour and the Pacha, 
Arab Rider Attacked by a Lion or the 
spirited Horses Coming Out of the Sea 
(see cover), the full power of the art- 
ist’s genius may be realized—his full- 
charged palette, his fecundity of in- 
vention, his power of holding broken 
contours and thrusting forms into co- 
herent harmony. The turbulence of ac- 
tion, the intensity of emotion, are woven 
into a unified texture of design in which 
the figures are subtly integrated into 
the background of landscape and sky. 
The jewel-like brilliancy of his color 
or its exquisitely delicate modulations 
are structural elements of his design— 
color, line and form fusing into a single, 
instantaneous impression. In his work 
his line was never a mere definition of 
contours; it swelled and broke in great 
cadences that answered the underlying 
emotions of his paintings. He depicted 
natural forms not as limited by out- 
lines, but as masses of color under vary- 
ing illumination. 

Partly from a study of Constable, 
he realized the power of broken color 
to give vibration and luminosity greater 
than any blending of colors on the 
palette. In this, he was a forerunner of 
the Impressionists, before any of the 
scientific theories of color had been 
demonstrated. Light and color were his 
chief dramatis personae, setting a prec- 
edent for much of the work of the later 
luminists, 

The group of drawings of this ex- 
hibition emphasize the superb drafts- 
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manship of Delacroix. Even as a lad 
his teens his drawings had authorip 
and the intellectual control that js 
marked in all his work. He drew fr 5 CE 
nature simplifying his direct obseryg, 

tions enough to create a symbolic equiy.}} WAS 
alent in line, or in light and shade gf One o/ 
color of related volumes. He drew the 
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tigers in the Jardin des Plantes, neye\| DRAW 
with any meticulous detail, but seizi —, 
the weight of the heavy body, the siny. Or 


ous ease of posture, the latent power 
underlying the relaxed gesture. He drey 
constantly in the Orient swift sketche 
which later formed the basis of 

of his great compositions. He drew both 
from memory and from direct stud 
of the details in the paintings of Ruben. 
In his paintings his remarkable orche:. 
tration of color is supported by this 
complete harmony of hand and brain 
in his drawings. 

Although Delacroix was never g. 
cepted by the Academic fold, his circ 
of friends included writers, musicians 
and painters of eminence and, in his 
later years, prominent official figure, 
He received many commissions for por. 
traits and for important mural decor. 7 
tions such as his frescos in the Galeri I 
ad Apollon of the Louvre or the famow 
ones in St. Sulpice. From the slight 
watercolor to the monumental decor 
tions he executed, his richness of in 
vention, his creative passion neve 
waned. His gifts as a discriminating 
critic of both music and art indicate 
his intellectual power. Growing mor 
of a recluse in his later years, his att 
became his absorbing interest. And this 
art reflects his fastidious, aristoctatic 
nature. 

This exhibition, held for the benefit 
of the Quaker Emergency Service, i 
supplemented in other galleries by: 
group of posters executed for this ser 
vice. Admission to the exhibition, whith 
will be continued until November 3) 
will be fifty cents plus tax. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Lucien Labaudt Memorial SCH 
A retrospective memorial exhibitial wesr 


of the work of Lucien Labaudt, 
Francisco artist who died in an ai 
plane crash at Assam near Burma # 
most a year ago, while travelling as 
Life correspondent (see ArT Dicest ff 
Jan, 1, 1944, pg. 9), is being held @ 
the San Francisco Museum of Af 
through November 12. 

Labaudt executed several murals? 
the California area, exhibited in Pati 
New York and frequently in the Ca 
negie Internationals. Much of his 0 
known work is now being shown; Df 
none of the drawings or paintings? 
did for Life in China—his portfolio 
lost with him in the fatal crash. 

Last April, the Liberty Ship, SS. 
cien Labaudt, was launched from t 
Permanente Metals Corp. shipyard 
Richmond, Mrs. Labaudt sponsoring. 





SCHOOL OF FINE Abi 


“The School of Modern Art’ 
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CORCORAN 


WSCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Po aly an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 
















Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
4 DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
Fer Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
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d COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
€COra- UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
; of in - §TRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 





LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


Sculpture - Painting - Drawing - Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 
% COLUMBUS AVE. AT LINCOLN SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY TR. 4-2928 
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STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY 
AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


UNING. 


Modern studios 
uilt around a 
beautiful patio. 
Open the year 
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IGEST fot RINGLIN Art 
held af | Stady Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
ae Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
rurals j tost. Write for catalog & folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
in Pari Address: V. A. 
d » Vres. 
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AT HOME 









, SS. e Previous art training or 
from talent NOT necessary. This 
py ard new Stuart System teaches 


you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
3 exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 


Send for free book today. 
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jern Art’ STUART STUDIOS, Room 511 
ON 121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
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Portrait of Nerenska: EPSTEIN 


Epstein for San Diego 


A BRONZE PORTRAIT BUST of the Rus- 
sian dancer, Pola Nerenska, by the 
sculptor Jacob Epstein, has been ac- 
quired by the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego through the Towle fund. Epstein, 
director Poland reminds us, considers 
his portrait work as important as any 
other phase of his work, is “content to 
be judged by it.” The curly-lipped bac- 
chante was bought through the Francis 
Taylor Galleries of Los Angeles. 

Another recent acquisition of the San 
Diego Gallery is Grigory Gluckmann’s 
Sortie du Theatre, painted in the art- 
ist’s typical enamel-like technique. 


Paris Salon 

[Continued from page 15] 

French painters in the show, the press 
mentions: Bonnard, Braque, Matisse, 
Marquet, Gromaire, Dufy, Lhote, Georg, 
as “canvases signed with names which 
we love and come upon with deep emo- 
tion after these four years.” 

When the critic for Figaro wrote an 
article foretelling the preparations for 
the Salon, he spoke with conscious pride 
of the undertaking: “We should like 
the organizers of this first exhibition, 
liberated from all restrictions, not to 
lose sight of the importance of this 
first manifesto which shall show that 
whether out in the open or forced 
underground, French painting has been 
able, in spite of its trials, to hold its 
place in the world—the first place.” 

The progress or defeat of the young 
realist movement, which is gathering 
momentum in other European countries 
in no way associated with the School 
of Paris, may excite a timely interest 
concerning the future annals of art. 
(See Art Dicest for October 1).—R. B. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design 
75 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


38 Studios 68th Year 


Broadway at College ® Oakland 11 © Calif. 























Fall term 1944 


now in session 


i Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 


Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 


Write for regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1944 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Aavertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 11, 1944 to May 25, 1945 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 
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AMUEL 


PAINTING CLA 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR CA'L 
WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd _ ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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U PORTRAIT PAINTING 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June through Sertember 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
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School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts. 
teacher training. B.F.A. in ali 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
designing. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 

1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


LIFE DRAWING & PAINTING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


LETTERIO CALAPAI 
310 Riverside Drive (at 103rd St.) N. Y. 


STUDY WITH 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street. East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRecToR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHO 8, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO 
ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 





The Artist and Color 


Beyond all other men, we artists work 
with the colors themselves. We deal 
with the qualities of color and we look 
at color, depending on our eye, on our 
mind and on our emotional feelings. We 
are interested primarily in the emo- 
tional response. We ask ourselves “Does 
the color look right?” In our effort to 
produce a psychological result to which 
we ourselves respond enthusiastically 
and to which later some others may re- 
spond heartily, we hope, we mostly 
grope our way to find satisfactory color 
harmonies. We do this sometimes pain- 
fully; once in a while, joyfully; but few 
of us ever do it knowingly. 

But “when you know,” said Dr. Mar- 
tin Fischer in our A.A.P.L, Pamphlet 
No. 1, “you are a master.” 


The Scientist and Color 


There are scientists and groups of 
scientists, who seek to know the princi- 
ples of color, and not just rule-of-thumb 
recipes for arriving at agreeable color. 






The scientist is concerned with the 
stimuli that produce the sensation of 
color. He uses machines and instruments 
to determine his opinions and conclu- 
sions. He makes calculations with math- 
ematical ideas, graphs, sine curves, X 
and Y problems and so forth. He deals 
with precision estimates of color, its 
spectroscopic values, the mechanics of 
color. 

Among such groups of research sci- 
entist are: American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists; American 
Ceramic Society; American Psychologi- 
cal Association; American Society for 
Testing Materials; Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs; Illumin- 
ating Engineering Society; National 
Formulary, American Pharmaceutical 
Association; Optical Society of Amer- 
ica; Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers; Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry; the Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States; 
The U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention; 
and The Munsell Color Foundation, Inc. 
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CS98-42. 


OIL COLOR 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 


At mostly 25e and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- 
for a free copy of the Standard 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 













NORWOOD STA. 


The nucleus of these groups joined 


themselves together in 1931 to form the 





Inter-Society Color Council, and dele. 





come together at an Annual Meeting, 
with Discussion and Technical Sessions, 
all devoted to studies of color. 

The I.-S.C.C. is governed by a Board 
of seven: Chairman, Vice - Chairman, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and three Coup. 
sellors. 

About four years ago the I1.-S.c¢ 
became painfully aware that a great 
gulf separates research scientists and 
artists. 

They faced this problem honestly: 

How can scientists and artists come 
together to effect understanding and 
mutual helpfulness ? 

Out of all the country’s organizations 
of artists they chose the American Art- 
ists Professional League, Inc., as most 
likely to do something to bridge this 
gap. Artists must make plain to scien- 
tists the artist’s point of view on color. 
The League is in a position to place 
usable knowledge of the laws of color, 
translated into artists’ language, inso- 
far as that be possible, before large 
numbers of the artists of America. 

The A.A.P.L.’s National Committee 
on Technic, with the approval of the 
National Executive Committee, accept- 
ed this invitation to collaborate with 
color scientists. Some, three years or 
more ago the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, Inc., became a constitu- 
ent member of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, with delegates duly appointed. 
Their part in the ensuing Annual Con- 
ventions was reported in the I.-S.C.C’s 
News Letter as vivifying the proceed- 
ings. Now the A.A.P.L. is represented 
on the Board of the I.-S.C.C. and the 
program planned for the Discussion 
Session of the Annual Meeting on the 
morning of February 23, 1945, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
has been put entirely into the hands of 
the delegates of the A.A.P.L. The first 
paper will be entitled: The Artist Looks 
at Color. The full program will be 
given on these pages next February. 
Members of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League may attend and assist 
at the Discussion Session. We assure 
you of a cordial welcome. If interested 
you should get in touch with the 
League’s National Secretary well in ad- 
vance of February 23, 1945. 


—WILForD S. Conrow. 


Chapter Chairmen 
Art Week Directors: 


From Governors and mayors all over 
the nation, proclamations, statements 
and most cordial acknowledgements of 
requests for co-operation with Ameri- 
can Art Week forecast Nov. 1-7, a bril- 
liant performance. 


Texas 


Miss A. M. Carpenter of Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Abilene, Texas, and 
our American Art Week Director for 
that city, has had printed to support her 
exhibitions for the Nov. 1-7 celebration 
a different colored card for each step 
‘in organization of the shows. First came 
a white card of announcement with @ 
most detailed outline for the presenta- 
tion of work by artists. One item on 
that card caught my eye immediately. 
It was the one entitled Jury: “Artists 
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sym Camp Barkley and Army Air 
se.’ Miss Carpenter, I feel sure, must 
ve had in mind the problem of mak- 
» her exhibition play a dual role, and 
xp alive our American culture, even 
hough we be at war. 

Then the second card was yellow and 
svered work to be left for merchants’ 
indows. 

The third was green and gave me an- 
her angle for new programs. It was 
titled “Art Unit Woman’s Forum” 





and Was an invitation to tea in the cele- 


ration of American Art Week. 


zona 


Mrs. Garnet D. Grosse, State Chair- 
man writes of the recent appointment 
ff Arthur Anderson, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of Arizona, 
s Director of the southern part of the 
tate. He will be assisted by his son 
Andreas Anderson, who will give a radio 
ddress over K.P.H.O. 

Mr. Tom Harter will direct state art- 
sts’ exhibition to be hung at Temple 
College and give an address over K.O.Y. 
Saturday, November 4th, 8 p.m., en- 
itled “Importance of Art Today.” 

For the northern part of the state, 
. Cotten, president of the Sarop- 
pmist Club has accepted the director- 
hip and is busy with our project the 
fonor Roll Fund.” , 


ennessee 


Mrs. Louise Brasell Lehman of Mem- 
is, State Chairman for Tennessee, 
ites of their American Art Week 
and sends in the following list of 
ppointments : 
Bristol: Prof. Ernest Cooke; 
Knoxville: Mrs. Thomas H, Berry; 
Nashville: Mrs. Hugh W. Stallworth 
nd Mrs. Joseph W. Byrns, Jr.; 
Jackson: Miss Pearl Saunders; 
Chattanooga: Mrs. Norman Johnson. 










mecticut 


Caroline Clark Marshall of Redding 
idge is again hard at work on state 
for Art Week and sends us this 
imely information. “Large department 
ores in Connecticut big cities are co- 
erating with our plans for exhibition 
erywhere. The Connecticut Academy 
nd Hartford Painters are giving val- 
able support.” 


lassachusetts 


John G. Wolcott, State Chapter Chair- 
an, reports Mrs. Richard H. Recchia 
Rockport, State Art Week Director, 
as notified all schools, institutions, and 
bileges, and urged that they partici- 
te in the celebration. 

Mrs. Delphis Breault is doing a splen- 
d job in rehabilitation in army camps 
nd hospitals for Art Week. 


intana 


This year the State College at Boze- 

is exhibiting for Art Week items 
om the Associated American Artists. 
eat Falls and Butte will be repre- 
mted with the works of local artists. 
rs. Elizabeth Lochrie is accomplish- 
g fine things in the name of Ameri- 
Art Week for her state and Gover- 
Sam C. Ford has issued a message 


endorsement for this project in Mon- 
na. 


vember 1, 1944 























New Jersey 


Though there have been no direct re- 
ports from our New Jersey State Chair- 
man, Mrs. Harold Liggett, nor our Art 
Week Director, Mrs. C. A. Lowe, all in- 
dications point to most interesting plans 
for American Art Week. Particular em- 
phasis is being placed on our textbook 
campaign in New Jersey, with much 
success. Many libraries are reporting 
their collections direct to me and send- 
ing huge cartons of just the correct 
type of books for gifts to the Arts and 
Skills units of Army, Navy and Marine 
hospitals. It is my understanding Mr. 
Hubert deGraff Main is serving as 
chairman of the project, ably assisted 
by Mrs. Harold V. Pond of East Orange. 


Statement by Gov. Walter E. Edge: 


Designation of the first week in No- 
vember as American Art Week consti- 
tutes a fitting recognition of the part 
the American Artists Profesisonal 
League has played in our American 
culture. The expression of a nation’s 
artists in effect represents the soul and 
the spirit perhaps more than any other 
of its tangible products. 

Accordingly, on behalf of the citizens 
of New Jersey, I wish to extend to the 
American Artists Professional League 
my very best wishes in this very worth- 
while movement. 


(Signed) WALTER E. EDGE, 


Governor. 
North Carolina 


Chairman Paul W. Whitener is organ- 
izing very rapidly. Seven towns, includ- 
ing Charlotte, will observe Art Week. 
Many colleges and schools will co-op- 
erate. 


I owa 


This state, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Lucy M. Anderson, is to be con- 
gratulated upon its splendid rehabili- 
tation textbook, tool and material col- 
lecting program, Their percentage of 
items topped all states last year. With 
that fine record, Mrs. Anderson writes 
today she is about ready to launch an- 
other drive even better than last year’s. 


Oklahoma 


Last year Mrs. Atha Shelby De Weese 
of Hugo, Art Week Director for Okla- 
homa, turned her studio over to the 
boys in the service for week-ends, so 
that they could paint. There were from 
four to six boys working at a time. 
They accomplished much because they 
were also billeted there and did their 
own cooking. When the time came for 
them to leave the camp in this locality 
they wrote Mrs. De Weese how very 
much they missed a place to carry on 
creative work. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


Finck Shows in Philadelphia 


Furman Joseph Finck, who received 
his art education in Pennsylvania and 
Paris and was one of last year’s Car- 
negie prizewinners, is being accorded his 
second one-man exhibition of paintings 
in Philadelphia at the Art Alliance. He 
is at present a member of the faculty 
of Temple University, serving as paint- 
ing instructor at the Stella Elkins Tyler 
School of Fine Arts. 
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WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure {you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 77 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


BOCOUR 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used . . . Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary 
for creating lasting pictures . . . Perman- 
ency guaranteed . . . See your local deal- 
ers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany Institute of 
Art Nov. 1-Dec. 3: 
Is It Beauty?’ 
ANDOVER. MASS. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Nov. 18: “Other Election 
Years’; To Nov. 20: A New Arch- 
itecture; Elements of Construction. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
Cayuga Museum 


History and 
“Modern Art, 


of History and 
Art Nov.: Watercolors by Henry 
Gasser, Colotypes from England, 
Occupational Therapy Exhibition. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art To Nov. 
19: 19th and 20th Century French 
Painting. 

Walters Art Gallery Nov. 2-Jan. 2: 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll and Richards Nov. 13-Dec. 2: 
Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 

Institute of Modern Art 7o Nov. 
11: “La Vie Francaise.” 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 10: 
Sport in American Art. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To Nov. 
10: Paintings by Paul Lauritz. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov. 4-26: 
Patteran Society Group Exhibition; 
Modern Latin American Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club of Chicago Nov. 3-Dec. 
8: Oils and Watercolors by Hans 
Hofmann. 

Chicago Galleries Association Nov.: 
Oils and Watercolors by Richard 
A, Chase, John T. Nolf, Arnold 
Turtle. 

Findlay Galleries To Nov. 9: Paint- 
ings by Emile Gruppe; To Nov. 
15: Watercolors by Eliot O'Hara. 

Fine Arts Galleries, Inc., Art of 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow Nov. 
6-30: Watercolors and Sculpture 
by Joseph Goethe. 

Pokrass Gallery To Nov. 26: Paint- 
ings by Felix Ruvolo and Martyl. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati Art Museum 7o Nov. 12: 
English Mezzotints, Picasso, Paint- 
ings by Reginald Grooms. 

Taft Museum Nov. 10-Dec. 9: Pho- 
tographs of Invasion Tactics. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cleveland Museum of Art To Nov. 
15: Life War Art; Nov.: Islamic 
Art, Dutch Little Masters. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gal'ery of Fine Arts Nov.: Rodin 
Revisited; Annual Ohio Watercolor 
Society Exhibition; Nov. 10-30: 
The Greek Revival. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Dayton Art Institute Nov.: Soviet 
Artists in War; 18th Annual Print 
Makers of Ohio Exhibition; Water- 
colors by Pascin. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts To Nov. 
12: 18th Century Mezzotints; Nov.-: 
Carnegie Exhibition of Apprecia- 
tion of Art. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum Nov. 5-27: 
Paintings by Martha Sawyers. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 5-29: 
Prints and Drawings from the Mu- 
seum Collection. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art Nov.: Chinese Fair. 

LINCOLN, NEBR. 

University of Nebraska Art Gal- 
lery Nov. 1-30: Oils and Water- 
colors by Howard Church. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum Nov. 
1-Dec. 3: Paintings by Clarence 
Hinkle; Nov. 5-26: Women Paint- 
ers of the West. 

Municipal Art Commission Nov.: 
Group Exhibition of Women Paint- 
ers. 

Stendahl Art Galleries Nov. 1-18: 
Watercolors by Don Teague. 

James Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 
12: Masters of Liberated France. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Nor. 5- 
23; Exhibiion of Oils and Water- 
colors by Charles Burchfield. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union Nov. 1-27: 11th 
Annual Salon of Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Nov.: Water- 
colors by Cleveland Artisis; Draw- 
ings and Prints by Isabel Bishop; 
American Indian Art. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery Nov. 1-15: 
William Hollingsworth Memorial 
Exhibition. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University To Nov. 17: 
“Prints of Paris.” 
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MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute To Nor. 
12: Wilmanns Memorial Purchase 
Exhibition. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Nov. 12: Thomas Eakins Centen- 
nial Exhibition; Nov. 10-Dec. 10: 
Annual Local Artists’ Exhibition. 
Walker Art Center Nov. 1-15: “Plan- 
ning the Modern House.” 
NEWARK, N. J. 

The Newark Museum Nov.: A Mu- 
seum in Action. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum Nor. 1- 
20: Contrasts in Painting Tech- 
niques. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery To Nov. 5: 
Annual Exhibition of Watercolors, 
Drawings, Pastels, and Prints. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Oklahoma Art Center Nov. 5-26: 
Annual Association of Oklahoma 
Artists: Nov. 8-28: “Steel at War.’ 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Oshkosh Public Museum Nov.;: 
ings by Edith R. Abbot. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Academy of Fine Arts To Dec. 3: 
Annual Watercolor and Print Ex- 
hibition. 

American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum Nov.: Paintings by John F 
Carlson. 

Art Alliance To Nov. 12: Oils by 
Eastman Johnson, Watercolors by 
Jessie Ayers, Elizabeth Colt, Nat 
Koffman and Milton Weiner; To 
Nov. 24: Watercolors by Catharine 
Klepper Roberts; Nov. 2-26: Oils 
by Furman Joseph Finck; Nov. 3- 
26: Stradivari Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. 

Artists Gallery To Nov. 17: Paint- 
ings by Mrs. Elizabeth Hoffman. 
Women’s City Club of Philadelphia 
Albert 


Paint- 


Nov.: Paintings by Mrs. 


Idell. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 10: Paint- 
ings in the United States, 1944; 
To Dec. $1: Current American 
Printer. 

PITTSFIELD. MASS. 
Berkshire Museum WNov.: 
Emma Fordyce MacRae. 
PORTLAND. ORF. 
Portland Art Museum Nov. 1-26: 
Paintivas he Merchant Seamen. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum To Nov. 27: 4$th 
Annual Missouri Exhibition; To 
Nov. 30: Techniques of Print Mak- 
ind. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries To Nor. 
11: Paintings and Sculpture by 
Scribner Ames. 

ST. PAUT.. MTNN. 

St. Paul Gallerv and School of Art 
To Nov. 5: Paintinas and Draw- 
ings bu Francis L. Jacques; Tem- 
pera Paintings by Chet La More: 
Nov. 12-Dec. 10: Modern Draw- 
inas. 

SACRAMENTO. CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallerv Nor. 1-30: 
Paintings by Northern California 
Arts Society, Ceramics by Kathryn 
and Carlton Ball. 

SAN ANTONTO. TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum Nor. 5-30: 
Oils and Watercolors by Leonard 
Zechlin, Contemporary American 
Painters. 

SAN FRANCTSCO, CATAIF. 


Oils by 


_California Palace of the Legion of 


Honor To Nov. 15: Naval Aviation 
Paintinas; To Nov. 30: Paintings 
by Auguste Renoir, Annual Er- 
hibition of Society for Sanity in 
Art, Decorative Arts. 

San Franciseo Museum of Art To 
Nov. 5: Sculpture by Paul Me- 
Reynolds, Paintings by Fernando 
Puma; To Nov. 12: Lucien Labaut 
Memorial Exhibition; Nov. 7-26: 


Paintings by Matthew Barng 
Prints by Mauricio Lesansky, 
and Watercolors by Zahara 8 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Nov. 5: 30th 
nual Exhibition of Northwest 
ists. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith 
Gallery Nov. 5-26: Self-Ta 
Painters; 100th Print Salon, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS f 

Mulvane Art Museum Nov. }f. 
Original Illustrations for Child 
Books, Exhibition of Posters 
Latham National Competition, 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Center To Dee, } 
Animals in Art. 
UTICA, N. Y. 9 
Munson - Williams-Proctor Instity 
Nov. 5-26: “An Introduction 
Modern Painting; Ballet Dra 

by Walkowitz; Paintings by 

F. Hinman. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 4 
Corcoran Gallery of Art Now, § 
Corcoran Alumni and Student 

Exhibition. 

National Gallery, Smithsonian 
stitution To Nov. 19: Block 

by William 8. Rice; Nov. 
7th Metropoli‘an State Art Con 
Phillips Memorial Gallery Nov, ] 
30: Paintings by Bernice . 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery & School; of 
Nov.: Murals by J. Clinton § 
herd. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Nor, § 
Contemporary Watercolors. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Nov. 5-Dee | 
Sist Annual Delaware Exhibi 
WINTER PARK, FLA. q 
Morse Gallery of Art Nov. 1 

Emotional Design in Art. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
4: Sculpture by Nat Werner; To 
Nov. 11: Small Paintings by Minna 
Citron. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 11: Paintings and 
Watercolors by Donald Burns. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
4: Watercolors by the National As 
sociation of Women Artists; Nov. 
6-18: Paintings by Sidnee Living- 
ston, Watercolors by Dixie Cooley. 

Artist Associates (138W15) To Nov. 
11: Group Exhibition. 

Art of This Century (30W57) To 
Nov. 11: Paintings by Robert 
Motherwell, Picasso Reproductions. 

Art Headquarters (345 Madison) 
To Nov. 11: Works of Segy. 

Associated American Artists Galler- 
ies (711 Fifth at 56) To Nov. 11: 
Paintings by Joseph Floch; Nov. 
13-Dec. 2: Paintings by ‘Ernest 
Fiene. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Nov. 
18: Paintings by Jefferson Tester. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To Nov. 4: Paintings by 
Joseph Victor Gatto; Nov. 6-20: 
Group Exhibition. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
18: Paintings by Janice Biala. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Nov. 
11: Sculpture by Mark Friedman; 
Paintings by Gertrude Cato. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To Nov. 18: “30 Pictures by 30 
Contemporary Artists.” 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Nov. 12: “Oil in Water 
color’; From Nov. 9: 80 European 
Paintings; Nov. 8-Jan. 1: Euro- 
pean Paintings from the Museum 
Collection. 


Brummer Gallery (110E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. i 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
25: “The Blue Four.” 

Clay Club (4W8) To Nov. 30: New 
Trends in Sculpture. 
Colony Studios (39W67) 
Nicolas, Sculpture; 
ens, Photographs. 
Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To Nov. 8: Paintings by Roger C. 
Holt; To Nov. 17: Collectors of 
American Art, 3 Watercolorists. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To Nov. 
12: Paintings by Fredenthal. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Nov. 4: 
Kelekian Portraits; Nov. 8-Dec. 2: 
Paintings by Walt Kuhn. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
12: Gotham Painters; Nov. 13-26: 


Suzanne 
Charles Lier- 


Paintings by Adelle Herrmann. 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
11: Paintings by Francis B. Crown- 
inshield. 


460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park at 57) Nov. 8-25: Portraits 
of Children by American Artists. 


Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Nov. 18: Work of Kaethe Kollwitz. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (55E 
57) To Nov. 4: Shelton Marines; 
Nov. 8-18: Uzzell Drawings. 


International Print Society (38W 
57) From Nov. 1: Chinese Paint- 
ings and Woodblocks. 


Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 

To Nov. 15: Hudson River School 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Nov. 
6-Dec. 2: Modigliani, Pascin Oils 
and Drawings. 


Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Nov. 6- 
25: Paintings by Marguerite Zorach. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth at 
57) To Nov. 11: Contemporary 
American Drawings. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Nov.: 
Romantic American Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Nov. 19: Paintings by Harold 
Sterner. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Nov. 
4: Paintings by Wallace Bassford; 
Nov. 11-Dec. 1: Paintings by Dario 
Treves. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Nov. 
11: Paintings by Felicia Meyer. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (4157 
Nov.: Paintings by Marc Chagall. 

Nancy McClelland, Ine. (15E57) 
Nov. 2-22: “Carrousels,” by Mary 
Stonehill. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) To Dec. 3: Portrait 
of America, Pepsi-Cola Competi- 
tion; Nov.: Greek Painting; Prints 
by Four Masters of the Renais- 
sance. 

Midtown Gallery (605 Madison at 
57) To Nov. 11: Paintings by 
Maurice Freedman. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Nov. 
4: Paintings by Harry Hering. 

Morton Galleries (222 Central Park 
South) To Now. 12: Paintings by 
Mildred Peabody. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. §&: Paintings by Jacob 
Lawrence; To Nov. 19: Soviet 
Children’s Art; American Battle 
Painting; To Jan. 14: Lyonel Fein- 
inger and Marsden Hartley. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: New Loan Ezxhibi- 
tion. 


New York Historical Society (i 
Central Park West at 77) To 
26: Annual Exhibition of 
Artists of America; To Jan. 
“The World of Washington Irving 


Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To} 
18: Gouaches by John Tum 
Sculpture by Nevelson. 


Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 3 
9: Soutine; Onening Nov. 11: 
Show by Melohs. 


Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To 
12: Works of Luba Shiff and 
ence Landy. 


Old Print Shop (150 Lexington 
30) Nov.: John James A 
Painting. 


Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
17: Paintings by Rudolf Jae 
Perls Galleries (32E58) To 
4: Paintings by Margaret 8 
Nov. 6-Dec. 2: Paintings by @ 
La More. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Nov. 
Paintings by Patricia Phillips. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 
To Nov. 18: Paintings by Hem 
Varnum Poor. 


Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal 
Nov.: Contemporary America 
RoKo Gallery (31 Greenwich A 
Nov.: Drawings by Joseph 

laney. 


Paul Rosenberg Gallery (168 
To Nov. 4: Bust of De Gaullé 
Jo Davidson; Nov. 6-Dec. 2:P 
ings by Braque, Matisse, Pic 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth A 
To Nov. 10: Black and White 
hibi‘ion. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (328 
Nov.: George Constant, Mi 
Avery. 4 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
6-30: Old and Modern Dra 

Schneider- Gabriel Galleries (6925 
Nov.: Old Masters. 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57) ™ 
Paintings of All Schools. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 M 
Lane) Nov.: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) %@ 
Old Masters. 

67 Gallery (67E57) Nov.: 20 
rovean Moderns. 

Studio Guild (130W57) To 
11: Paintings by George A. 
ston. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexingtom 
61) To Nov..11: Paintings 
Emil Ganso. 

Wildenstein and Co. (i9FG@4) 
Nov. 18: Delacroix Exhibition, 

Howard Young Gallery (13% 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
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For Everyone The Outstanding 


REVINGTON ARTHUR ~ notep american 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER 


USES 


ELE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Mr. Arthur writes: 


REVINGTON ARTHUR is considered I know of no other artists’ color that 
one of America’s most vital younger excells Grumbacher Finest Oil Colors 


moderns. His palette is high keyed, ‘ suns ae : 
brilliant and his colors few. After in brilliancy, luminosity, and perma 


studying with Wayman Adams, Howard nency." 


~~ 
Hildebrandt and Kimon Nicolaides, ( Th 
he fi hibited at the C ie In- ] ( 
e first exhibi at the Carnegie In ( ‘ UF 
2 


ternational in 1931. His regular dealer 
is the Babcock Gallery, N. Y. 


Painting America with imagination “All the Grumbacher Finest 

and color is this artist’s great love. His 6 Colors are qresentond to 

ex a: Sa “i e superior or equal in qual- 
Alabama’ Evening” was selected by de. ty elaaiinaaiens cone 

the Art Digest as one of the ten out- lished by the U. S. Govern- 

standing exhibits for 1943. Recently _ ane snenneneepnename 

° e 

Sheldon Cheney, Van Wyck Brooks Asha fetades, 

and Harry Salpeter singled out Ar- al League.” 

thur’s “The Galloping Horse,” an- Tha: sheee dates 

other Southern subject, for Ist Prize ment appears on 

at the Silvermine Guild Exhibition. every tube, togeth- 

be : : o er with complete 
Festival Preparations,” a large can- descriptions of pig- 

vas, is included in the current Car- ment and oil con- 

negie Annual. = 


Revington Arthur is Art Director of 

the Chautauqua Summer Schools, : & <> 

N. Y., where he instructs the painting ene ante ig PRICE LIST 
classes. 2 Pe 


Send us name of your 


EXHIBITION NOTE | local artists’ material 


— and your fav- 

The new work of Revington Arthur will elt teetiee 
ibi . f Robert 

will be exhibited November 20th thre samen . ' : oy. af eters 
December 9th in a “one-man show, STUDIO = Palette and His 
at the Babcock Gallery, 38 East 57th SIZE Work") with 2 full 


St., New York City. TUBE 1” x 4” page plates in color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY + 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIALS COLORS 





SEATED WOMAN Joseph Floch 


Awarded the J. B. Lippincott prize 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Included in the Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition. An exhibition of 
Floch’s new paintings will be current 
in The Associated American Artists 
Galleries through. November 11th. 


Opening November 13th—paintings 
by Ernest Fiene. 


These Leading American Artists Are Represented Exclusively by AAA 
and their works are on continuous view in the Galleries 


John McCrady 


1 PROVIDE an institution where leading con- 
t 


emporary American artists may offer their Peasy Bacon Ernest Fiene 
. : Howard Baer Joseph Floch Frank Mechau 
work to a larger public, at equitable prices, and 


Robert Benney Don Freeman Sigmund Menkes 


: : : ; Thomas Benton Marshall Glasier Bruce Mitchell 
in keeping with the best of professional tradi George Biddle ee eben Halley 
tions ... and further to establish the status | Arold Blanch 


William Gropper Umberto Romano 
ree q ; Arbit Blatas Chahen Cseee Samuel Rosenberg 
of the artist in our society by encouraging Aaron Bohrod 


Paul Sample 
: George Grosz 
the development of his talents ...this, from the sammy Lily Harmon Helene Sardesu 


; Georges Schreiber 
beginning, has been the objective of The James Chapin Joseph Hirsch 


sown Shatin William S. Schwartz 
; : s . : Nicolai Cikovsky ae Jacob Getlar Smith 
Associated American Artists Galleries. Now, Francis Criss Joe Jones 


ral Wleehal Lawrence Beall Smith 
; . John Steuart Curry rank Kieinholz Raphael Soyer 
commemorating our tenth year, we rededicate dolf Dehn ital 


Frederic Taubes 
ourselves to this service to American art. John de Martelly Luigi Lucioni Dorothy Varian 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 


7i1 FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Open 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. daily except Sunday, and Thursday evenings until 9:00 P.M. 








